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The Gradual Unfolding 


of Aeneas’s Destiny 


(Read at CAMWS, To 


HE READERS for whom the Aeneid 
was written had a very good idea 
of the main events of the story before 
they began Vergil’s version of it. Now, 
if you are making a plot out of already- 
known events, you must introduce some 
element that will give savour to the 
familiar tale: perhaps some _ special 
features of character in your hero, or 
some special motivation. Vergil used 
both these devices, as everyone knows. 
The events too may be made more in- 
teresting according to the way they are 
represented: either the hero may know 
what is going to happen to him while 
the reader does not; or the reader may 
know the issue while the hero does not; 
or some retarding factor may be brought 
in to hold off the known issue of the 
events. Vergil’s formula was a com- 
bination: the reader knows what is go- 
ing to happen to Aeneas, Aeneas him- 
self does not; and the opposition of 
Juno and the tortuous diplomacy on 
Olympus add some tension to the story. 
This is a kind of tragic irony in re- 
verse. In tragedy, of course, you (the 
teader) sense the impending disaster 
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while the hero goes on to the ‘phaneron 
kakon’ complacently unaware. In the 
Aeneid we see the happy issue, for we 
have had reassurance very early in the 
poem—not to mention our preliminary 
knowledge of the legend, at least in 
respect to its main items. The hero, in 
this case, is shown as being unaware 
of his destiny. The suspense in the 
story rises from the gradual revelation 
to him of the nature of his mission and 
the details about the promised land and 
his work there. For additional compli- 
cation, the gods who oversee his pro- 
gress—who by definition should be all- 
wise and all-powerful—are shown as 
less than fully lucid in their policy. 
The result is that Aeneas receives con- 
fusing and inconsistent direction from 
his Olympian sponsors. Thus the re- 
tarding factors in the story—Aeneas’s 
own uncertainty of his future, and the 
contradictory indications received from 
the divine authorities. 

This paper would be unnecessary if 
we read our Vergil either innocently or 
attentively. Some of my colleagues, 


who should know better, persist in 
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thinking that Aeneas knew all the time 
where he was going, despite the com- 
plete lack of evidence in the text. 
Others seem to take it for granted that 
Aeneas had maps of the Mediterranean 
world, pin-points, compass-bearings, 
and so forth, as a person would have in 
modern times; or that Aeneas, on hear- 
ing the word Italy (which by the way he 
does not hear at all until quite late in 
the proceedings) would immediately 
summon up in his mind an image of the 
contours of the Aegean and Tyrrhenean 
and Tuscan Seas and plot out the gen- 
eral course of his westward journey. A 
brief second thought will be enough to 
show that Aeneas had very sketchy 
directions, and that even much more 
specific directions would not have pro- 
vided him with precise navigational 
data. 


Here are, in chronological order, the 
indications that Aeneas receives about 
his course after leaving Troy: 


1. The ghost of Hector (II, 294-295) tells 
him of the ‘‘great walls,’’ which he will 
build after he has wandered over the 
sea. 

2. Venus (Il, 
flight. 

3. The ghost of Creusa (II, 780-784) speaks 

of exile, a long stretch of sea, the Hes- 

perian land (simply, of course, the ‘wes- 
tern land’), Lydian Thybris (which 
meant no more to Aeneas at the time 
than a mention of the Mississippi would 
have meant to Columbus before he began 

his voyage), prosperity, a kingdom, a 

royal bride. There is nothing very clear 

here; in fact some of it is unclear enough 
to make pardonable confusion later in 
the story. 


619-620) merely counsels 


. The ghost of Polydorus (III, 44) gives no 
help except to say that Thrace is not 
the place where Aeneas is to settle. 


5. The oracle (III, 94-98) gives an ambig- 
uous reply to Aeneas, that the Trojans 
are to ‘“‘seek their ancient mother.”’ 
Everyone knows how this direction was 
misconstrued by Aeneas, though the 
purport of it was not hidden from the 
astute reader. 
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6. The Penates, appearing in a vision ({I], 
160-168) rehearse some data already 
known in part: the walls, the Hesperijap 
land. They add a reference to Oeno. 
trians, and the names of Ital- and Ay. 
sonia—but still no compass-bearing o 
sailing directions. Anchises, comment. 
ing on this prophecy (III, 183-191) merely 
repeats what has been said, hints that 
he himself knows a little more than he 
is telling, but does not tell anything 
that would be helpful. 


7. The queen of the Harpies (III, 253-254) 
repeats the name Italy twice, and refers 
to the walls; but she gives no usefyl 
detail. 

8. Aeneas (III, 269) hints at the lack of 
purpose in the voyage by the ambiguous 
phrase, ‘‘we fly where the wind and the 
pilot call our course.”’ 


9. Helenus (III, 381-387) is not very help- 
ful; he merely says that Italy is not so 
close as they think, and then goes on to 
give directions how they will know their 
destination when they come to it-but 
not navigational directions, only signs 
that may be recognized upon arrival. He 
is a little more specific (396-398) when 
he tells them to go to the farther side of 
Italy, without telling how to reach Italy 
in the first place. The same indefinite 
hints are repeated later (477). 

That is all. For the rest, Aeneas pro- 
ceeds in the vague faith that he will 
somehow reach the western land, or 
Hesperia, or Italy, or Ausonia. Neither 
gods nor men give him much practical 
help. But the very uncertainty, and the 
devoted persistence of Aeneas that 
arises out of that uncertainty, make of 
this story a pilgrim’s progress instead 
of a mere chronicle of already known 
facts. In fact the story could not have 
been told otherwise. If Aeneas had 
known his destiny and destination 
clearly from the outset, there would 
have been no point in all] the inter 
mediate stops (they, of course were 
down in the scenario and had to be put 
in), least of all for the long stop with 
Dido. Curious and far-fetched motives 
would have had to be invented for these 
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interruptions, on any other plan. Aeneas 
had to be represented as groping his 
way. Not least of Vergil’s triumphs is 
representation of Aeneas’s character in 
all this baffling, tentative experience. 
Aeneas develops as his mission de- 
velops. He is confused so long as the 
issue is confused. When the full revela- 
tion comes to him, in book VI, the doubts 
drop away. From then on he is purpose- 
ful and efficient. Vergil has made a 
virtue of necessity. 
promising scenario, from which tradition 
did not let him depart, he has not only 
developed one increasing purpose in 
Aeneas’s quest, but has contrived a 
character for Aeneas which exactly fits 
the conditions his hero is called upon 
to face. 


From a most un- 


In a story’ where the gods seem to 
have great influence, it might appear 
that they could have made everything 
clear. If Fate was so unequivocal on 
Aeneas’s future, why was he not guided 
straight to his goal? If Jupiter was the 
all-powerful administrator of Fate, why 
did he permit all the uncertainty? If the 
other gods were so anxious either to 
thwart or promote Aeneas’s interests, 
why did they not see to it that some 
clear-cut decision was made on his 
course? The question raised could be 
extended into a fundamental theological 
crux. But Vergil thought it sufficient to 
leave the theological implications to 
his readers, and represent the divine 
action in a way that would best suit 
the special purposes of his story. 


If the gods had been wise, attentive 
and consistent, this story could not 
have been written this way. The con- 
trast between the infallible providence 
of heaven and the flounderings of the 
heaven-appointed founder of Rome would 
have been too glaring. Seeing that 
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Aeneas had to flounder (since the sce- 
nario was made that way) the only re- 
course Vergil had was to show some 
looseness in the celestial management. 


Jupiter is drawn as a majestic, far- 
seeing lord of heaven, whose funda- 
mental policies are clear in his mind, 
but whose mind is apt to wander from 
the After he has 
given assurance in Book I[ that his pur- 
pose remains unshaken, and that the 
destinies of Aeneas and the Romans-to- 
be shall surely be realized, he appears 
to forget what is going on until he is 
reminded by Jarbas in Book IV. There- 
upon a peremptory directive is given, 
and Aeneas immediately resumes his 
destined course. Jupiter is due to in- 
terfere only once or twice more, direct- 
ly, in the human action. In the inter- 
vals, that action is allowed to deviate 
this way and that from its true path. 
The philosophers may see in Vergil’s 
treatment of the supreme god his notion 
of free-will and predestination. In this 
paper, only a practical view will be 
taken. The story could only be told in 
the prescribed form on condition that 
Jupiter’s control over the action is not 
constant and consistent but spasmodic 


immediate issues. 


and occasional. 


The minor gods are always a problem 
to the ancient writer. The question 
was: how much actual independent 
authority they should enjoy. They are 
generally shown using diplomacy on the 
supreme commander, in order to secure 
favours for their human protégés or to 
have obstacles put in the way of others; 
occasionally they attempt some short- 
run deception of the supreme authority. 
Juno in the Aeneid is a formidable per- 
son, and a relentless enemy of the Tro- 
jans. ut the reader receives a tip at 
the very outset of the story that she is 
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a plotter, an undignified trafficker with 
minor officials, whose devices need not 
be taken with great seriousness. It is 
not that she lacks power; but we are 
prejudiced against her, and so have no 
great fear of her so far as the long-run 
issues of the story are concerned. Any- 
way, we know that her efforts to pre- 
vent the projected Roman race from be- 
coming an actuality are doomed to 
failure. The best she can do is to con- 
fuse the issue temporarily, and cause 
some inconvenience for Aeneas from 
time to time. 


Venus is sympathetically drawn; but 
in her there is an emotional, fussy tem- 
perament. She commands our affection, 
but we cannot feel that her influence 
over the action, any more than Juno’s, 
is to be decisive. She is not very clear 
in her thinking. She is not so fore- 
sighted as Juno; but then Juno is not 
so foresighted as Jupiter. Between 
these three ranges, or different wave- 
lengths, there is room for a good many 
inconsistencies of policy and confusion 
of direction. And that is exactly what 
happens to the story. For example, 
when Dido and Aeneas are brought to- 
gether, Juno sees the distant danger to 
her protégé (but she does not see the 
whole way); Venus sees only the im- 
mediate danger to Aeneas. Hence the 
rather confused logic of the Juno-Venus 
pact, which makes sense only on the 
assumption that each goddess sees one 
aspect only of the situation, and there- 
fore thinks she is making a satisfactory 
arrangement. 
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Such, I take it, is Vergil’s solution of 
a perplexing problem. He inherited q 
scenario which, because it was well]. 
known and because it was essentially 
tedious and confused, was about as poor 
material for an epic as could have been 
found. He uses many devices to im 
part motion, development and nobility 
to this unpromising material. Here we 
have discussed only two mechanical ap 
rangements which tend to the same pur. 
pose. The hero—the patron saint of the 
Romans, a man freighted with destiny- 
cannot go through the prescribed epi- 
sodes convincingly unless he is shown 
as having that destiny revealed to him 
piecemeal, through trial and error, with 
doubt and misinterpretation on many 
points. This very doubt lends interest 
and suspense to many of the encounters 
that otherwise would have no more sig. 
nificance than the stops in a railway 
time-table. These doubts—it would not 
need a very astute reader to observe- 
could have been resolved by the gods 
who are very much concerned in his 
progress. So the gods must be repre- 
sented as being themselves wanting in 
coordination, each of the trio of princi- 
pals taking a hand in the action accord- 
ing to his or her disposition and temper, 
and at cross-purposes a good deal of 
the time. Perhaps the most important 
structural feature of the Aeneid is the 
ultimate clarification of all doubts and 
uncertainties, and the ultimate coordina 
tion of the conflicting elements. 


H. L. TRACY 
Queen’s University 
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Misapplications of the Term Zeugma 


EUGMA IS A FIGURE OF SPEECH 

in which two nouns are joined to a 
verb strictly suitable to only one of 
them, but easily suggesting another verb 
suitable to the other noun.’ For exam- 
ple, Nepos, Hann. 8: alii naufragio, alii 
a servulis ipsius interfectum eum scrip- 
tum reliquerunt, Since it is improper to 
say ‘‘killed by shipwreck,’’ the verb 
interfectum must be taken in a wider 
sense with naufragio, “‘to be destroyed, 
to perish,” a meaning which is readily 
suggested by interfectum. 

Two statements in this definition of 
zeugma should be carefully noted. The 
first is that the verb is strictly suitable 
to only one of the two nouns which it 
governs; the second, that the verb 
easily suggests another verb suitable 
to the other noun. It follows that, if 
strictly suitable to both nouns, or if the 
verb does not suggest another verb 
suitable to the other noun, there is no 
zeugma. 

Failure to keep these two fundamental 
characteristics of zeugma in mind has 
led to a very extensive misapplication 
of the term. Zeugma has been incor- 
rectly assumed, I: in cases in which the 
verb is strictly suitable to both nouns; 
Il: in cases in which the verb employed 
does not suggest another verb suitable 
to the other of the two nouns. 


I 
Zeugma incorrectly assumed in cases in 
which the verb is strictly suitable to 
both nouns. 


Frequently annotators have assumed 
zeugma in the Latin when, in fact, the 
zeugma exists only in the translation. 
Because the verb which is employed in 
the translation cannot be used with both 


nouns, the annotators have declared the 
verb to be used in zeugma, entirely dis- 
regarding the fact that in the Latin the 
employment of the verb with both nouns 
is entirely proper. 

Such an erroneous assumption of 
zeugma is frequently made when the 
verb is employed in different senses 
with two nouns, while being strictly ap- 
propriate to both of them. This usage 
constitutes, not zeugma, but rather a 
play on words. It belongs to the type of 
verbal plays called equivoques, in which 
a single word is used in a double sense, 
it being in this case the verb which 
has the double meaning. When, for 
example, George Bernard Shaw in Fan- 
ny’s First Play, Act I, says: “‘plunging 
at once into privileged intimacy and 
into the middle of the room,’’ or when 
Pope in The Rape of the Lock, Canto 
II says: “‘Here, thou great Anna, whom 
the realms obey, Dost sometimes coun- 
sel take, and sometimes tea,’’ the verbs 
plunging and take are strictly appro- 
priate to the two nouns with which each 
of them is used, The writers have em- 
ployed the verbs literally with one noun 
and figuratively with the other for the 
humorous effect. We have in these two 
instances verbal plays, equivoques, and 
not zeugmas.’” 

In like manner when Vergil in Aen. 
II, 654 writes: inceptoque et sedibus 
haeret in isdem, he is employing the 
verb haeret in its literal sense with 
sedibus, while using it in a figurative 
sense with incepto. “‘He stuck to his 
purpose and to his place.’” The verb 
haeret is strictly appropriate to both 
nouns. There is therefore no necessity 
for supplying a new verb with incepto. 
No zeugma is involved. The writer has 
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presumably employed his verb in a 
double sense for the purpose of pro- 
ducing surprise, the fundamental ele- 
ment in all verbal plays. 

While in many cases such Latin equi- 
voques can be imitated in the transla- 
tion, as in the Vergil passage just 
cited, by the selection of a suitable 
verb which has a double meaning, in 
other cases this cannot be done. For 
example, Ovid, Met. IX, 134: actaque 
magni Herculis implerant terras odi- 
umque novercae. Here a second verb, 
“sated,’” must be supplied with odium 
in the translation. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that for the Roman 
reader the supplying of a second verb 
was entirely unnecessary, since he 
readily took the verb implerant in a 
double meaning with terras and with 
odium. For Roman readers there was no 
zeugma in the passage. 

It should be stated, further, that, 
while the Latin equivoques can very 
often be reproduced in the translation, 
it is not always necessary or even ad- 
visable to do so. In perhaps most cases 
a more polished translation will result 
if the word-play is disregarded and a 
second appropriate verb is chosen. The 
reason for this is that, while ancient 
writers saw no inelegance in the use of 
verbal plays even in the most serious 
forms of literature, but rather employed 
them as a device for producing a strik- 
ing effect,’ according to modern canons 
this usage is more generally reserved 
for purposes of humor, as is exemplified 
by the passages from Shaw and Pope 
cited above. When Lord Ellesmere in 
his History of the Two Sieges of Vienna 
says of Sobieski: ‘‘He flung his power- 
ful frame into the saddle and his great 
soul into the cause,’’ since apparently 
no humor is intended, we have merely 
an instance of inelegant diction. While 


therefore, it is presumably the writer's 
intention in the Vergil passage cited 
above, to play upon the verb haeret and 
while the Roman reader felt no need of 
supplying a second verb, it is neverthe. 
less preferable in the translation to use 
a second verb: ‘‘He clung to his pur. 
pose and remained steadfast in the same 
spot.”” 

In the following paragraphs I have 
listed a number of passages in which 
equivoques have been erroneously 
designated by commentators as zeugmas, 
I have divided these examples into 
three classes. 


A. Cases in which the equivoque con- 
sists in the literal use of the verb with 
one noun and its figurative use with the 
other. 

B. Cases in which the verb is used fig- 
uratively with both nouns, but in dif- 
ferent senses. 

C. Cases in which the verb is used 
literally with both nouns, but in different 
senses. 


A. 
Cases in which the equivoque consists 
in the literal use of the verb with one 
noun and its figurative use with the 
other. 


Verg., Aen. I, 355: aras et traiecta 
pectora ferro nudavit. Most comment 
tors call this zeugma, implying that the 
verb nudavit cannot strictly apply to 
aras. If, however, the Latin verb nude 
vit itself is considered, and not the 
verb which is used in the translation, it 
must be admitted that nudavit can very 
well apply to aras. The use of nudare 
in the figurative sense of ‘“‘to reveal” 
is quite common. The locution in the 
passage is striking because the poet 
uses his verb literally with pectora and 
figuratively with aras. Surely no new 
verb must be supplied in the Latin. The 
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MISAPPLICATIONS OF THE TERM ZEUGMA 


passage is zeugmatic only in the trans- 
lation, unless we can find a verb in 
English which can similarly be used in 
a literal and a figurative sense, in this 
case perhaps the verb ‘“‘disclose.”’ 
“He disclosed the altar (as the scene), 
and his breast (as the evidence of the 
crime).”’ We should then have not a 
zeugma, but a word-play as in the Latin. 


Cic., Pro Balbo 5, 11: qui civitate de- 
cedere quam sententia maluit. Decedere is 
used literally with civitate, figuratively 
with sententia, a palpable play on the word. 

Cic., /n Cat. II, 5, 11: si et in urbe et in 
eadem mente permanent. Permanent literally 
with in urbe, figuratively with in eadem 
mente. 

Cic., Pro Cluent. 7, 20: nemo mirabitur 
illum...ad Staienum atque ad pecuniam con- 
fugisse. Confugisse literally with ad Staie- 
num, figuratively with ad pecuniam. We can 
imitate the equivoque in confugisse by say- 
ing ‘‘took refuge inStaienum and in bribery.”’ 

Cic., De fin. Il, 22, 73: ex eius spoliis 
sibi et torquem et cognomen induit. Indujit 
literally with torquem, figuratively with 
cognomen. 

Verg., Aen. II, 378: pedem cum voce rep- 
ressit. (cum voce = vocemque). It seems 
clear that Vergil is playing on the verb 
repressit by using it literally with pedem 
and figuratively with voce. ‘‘He checked 
his step and his voice.”’ 

Tac., Ann. II, 29, 6: Manus ac supplices 
voces ad Tiberium tendens. Tendens literal 
with manus, figurative with The 
verb is commonly used in both meanings.‘ 
The equivoque can be reproduced in the 
tanslation by the use of the verb ‘“‘to lift.’’ 

Ovid, Met. II, 312: pariterque animaque 
rotisque expulit. “‘Hurled him at once from 
the chariot and from life.’’ The equivoque 
here consists in the literal use of expulit 
with rotis, the figurative with anima. It must 
be admitted that anima expellere alone 
would be a most unusual locution. It is not 
an idiomatic expression for ‘‘to kill.’’ How- 
ever, in conjunction with rotis expellere it 
is readily urderstood and produces a strik- 
ing effect. Gleason’s translation: ‘‘he de- 
prived him of life and hurled him from the 


voces. 
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chariot’® is perhaps smoother English, but 
it takes the life right out of the striking 
passage. The use of pariter plainly indi- 
cates that expulit is deliberately used with 
anima as well as with rotis. 


In the following five passages it will 
likewise be noted that the figurative use 
of the verb is not a common idiom, but 
that this use, in conjunction with the 
literal use, becomes very natural.° 

Phaedrus, Fables, Bk. V, 2: Conde ferrum 


Conde literally with ferrum, 
“‘Sheathe your 


et linguam. 
figuratively with linguam. 
sword and your tongue.’’ 

Verg., Aen. II, 654: inceptoque et sedibus 
haeret in isdem, Haeret literally with sedi- 
bus, figuratively with incepto. ‘‘Stuck to 
his purpose and to his place.” 

Tac., Ann. XII, 28, 2: praeda famaque 
onusti. Onusti literally with praeda, figura- 
tively with fama. ‘‘Rich in booty and in 
glory.’’ Or, disregarding the word play: 
“*Laden with booty and covered with glory.”’ 

Ovid, Met. II, 146: Consiliis, non curribus 
utere nostris. Utere literally with curribus, 
figuratively with consiliis. ‘‘Take my ad- 
vice, not my car.”’ 

Verg., Aen. I, 264: moresque viris et 
moenia ponet. Ponet literally with moenia, 
figuratively with mores.” 


B. 
Cases in which the verb is used figura- 
tively with both nouns, but in different 
senses. 


Ovid, Met. IX, 134: actaque magni Her- 
culis implerant terras odiumque novercae. 
The use of implerant in this passage is 
generally regarded as zeugmatic since, in 
the translation, a second verb, e.g. “‘sated,’’ 
must be supplied with “‘hatred.’’ However, 
it is zeugmatic only with reference to the 
translation. In the Latin the verb implere 
is commonly employed in the two figurative 
senses which it has in this passage. It is 
reasonable to assume that Ovid here de- 
liberately used the verb in a double sense 
for the striking effect.* 

Hor., Odes I, 15, 7: rumpere nuptias tuas 
et regnum vetus Priami. With regnum some 
commentaries suggest supplying evertere, 
others frangere, on the ground that rumpere 


| 
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cannot apply to regnum. (But compare 
Curt. 10, 2, 15: imperium rumpere). Although 
two verbs must be employed in the transla- 
tion, no such necessity exists in the Latin. 
It may well be presumed that Horace is 
designedly using rumpere in two senses. 

Tac., Ann. I, 71, 11: cunctos adloquio et 
cura sibique et proelio firmabat. Draeger’ 
supplies conciliabat with sibi. The equiva- 
lent of conciliabat may be used in the trans- 
lation, but no second verb should be sup- 
plied in the Latin. Firmabat, in a figurative 
sense, is employed in a double meaning 
with reference to sibi and to proelio. 

Cic., Pro Sulla 11, 33: erigite mentes 
auresque vestras. Erigite is used figura- 
tively and in different senses. 

Sall., Jug. 55, 1: ut seque et exercitum 
more maiorum gereret. This is notzeugma, 
but a play on the word gereret. We can imi- 
tate the word-play by using the verb “‘con- 
duct.’’ Compare with this passage Sall., 
Jug. 85, 47: meque vosque in omnibus rebus 
tuxta geram. 

Verg., Aen. Il, 54: Et si fata deum, si 
mens non laeva fuisset. Here the predicate 
adjective /aeva is used figuratively and in 
two senses, meaning ‘“‘adverse’’ with fata, 
and ‘foolish, warped’’ with mens, an ob- 
vious play on the word and not a zeugma. 


C. 
Cases in which the verb is used literally 
with both nouns, but in different senses. 


Verg., Aen. I, 360: Dido fugam sociosque 
parabat. Since, in the translation, two 
verbs must be employed for parabat, com- 
mentaries quite generally declare this to 
be an instance of zeugma. However, parabat 
is here used in a double sense, with fugam 
in the meaning of ‘“‘to prepare one’s self 
for’’ (with accusative of the act purposed), 
with socios in the meaning of “‘to acquire.’’ 
Although two verbs must be employed in the 
translation, there is clearly no need to do 
so in the Latin. There is no zeugma in the 
Latin. 

Ovid, Met. III, 46: sive illi tela parabant 
sive fugam. Here, likewise, there is a 
double meaning in the verb parare, with 
tela = “‘to get ready,’’ with fugam = “‘to 
prepare one’s self for.’ 

Verg., Aen. II, 259: inclusos utero Danaos 
et pinea furtim laxat claustra Sinon. The 


verb laxat is used in different senses with | 
Danaos and claustra, “‘to set free,” and | 
“to unbar.”’ 

Tac., Ann. Il, 44, 8: Maroboduum regis 
nomen invisum apud populares, Arminium pro 
libertate bellantem favor habebat. Habeba 
is used in a double sense. “‘His royal title | 
rendered (a common meaning of habeo| 
Maroboduus unpopular, while popularity | 
came to (literally ‘“‘held’’) Arminius.’’ 


In the passages thus far examined the 
verb, in the Latin, is strictly appro- | 
priate to both nouns which it governs, 
It is, therefore, improper to speak of 


zeugma with reference to these pas. 


plies that the verb is not appropriate to 
one of the nouns with which it is used, 
These passages all contain verbal 
plays, equivoques, and not zeugmas, 

In a number of instances zeugma is 
erroneously assumed because commer 
tators have failed to observe the fact 
that a verb which may ordinarily be used 
both in a specific and in a more general 
sense, is being employed by the Latin 
writer in the more general sense with 
both objects. Since the verb, taken in 
this more general sense, is applicable 
to both objects, zeugma should not be 
assumed. For example: 

Tac., Ann. XV, 19, 3: praeturas et 
provincias sortiti. Commentators genet 
ally declare this to be zeugma on the 
ground that praetors were elected, and 
not drawn by lot. They overlook the fact 
that the verb sortior may be used not 
only in the sense “to obtain by lot,” 
but also in the general sense “‘to ob 
tain’”’ (cf. Livy 3, 58: gentis Claudiae 
regnum in plebem sortitae). It is quite 
possible that the verb is here employed 
in the latter sense with both praeturas 
and provincias. In that case there is no 
zeugma since the verb is strictly appli- 
cable to both nouns, nor is there a ver 
bal play, since the verb is used in but 
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one sense with both nouns. Other exam- 
ples of this usage are: 

Livy XXII, 6, 3: agros et «rbem depopu- 
latus est. This has been pronounced a 
zeugma*® for the reason that the verb de- 
populor cannot properly be used with urbem. 
However, there is certainly nothing in the 
etymology of the verb which prevenis its 
being used with urbem. Furthermore, it is 
thus used elsewhere, although its use with 
agros is much more common. Cf. Curt. 4, 2, 
ll: ut popularetur urbes. Since therefore 
the verb is strictly appropriate to both nouns, 
zeugma cannot be assumed. 

Cic., Mil. 1, 3: Jlla arma, centuriones, 
cohortes non periculum nobis, sed praesidium 
denuntiant. Kuehner* says that promittunt 
must be supplied with praesidium. However, 
denuntiare, while frequently used with ob- 
jects like vim, bellum, etc, in the sense 
“to threaten,’’ also has the general meaning 
“to announce, indicate,’’ which is very 
likely the meaning here intended by Cicero 
with both objects. 


Il. 
Zeugma incorrectly assumed in cases in 
which the verb employed does not sug- 
gest another verb suitable to the second 
noun. 


In all the passages thus far discussed 
the assumption of zeugma was incorrect 
because the verb was strictly applicable 
to both nouns with which it was used. 
In the following passages zeugma cannot 
be assumed because the second of the 
two fundamental characteristics of 
zeugma does not obtain, viz. that the 
verb easily suggests another verb 
suitable to the second noun. 

In many instances where a verb at 
first glance seems to govern two nouns 
but is obviously not applicable to one 
of them, commentators have declared the 


verb to be used in a “‘bold’’ zeugma and 


have arbitrarily supplied verbs which, 
to their minds, the context required, 
without considering, however, whether 
the verb which they supplied was in any 
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manner suggested by the verb used in 
the text. In all such cases when a verb 
is not suitable to one of two nouns 
which it seems to govern and where it 
does not readily suggest a verb which 
is suitable to that noun, it must be as- 
sumed that the verb does not govern 
that noun. Many of these passages are 
to be explained by the assumption of an 
ellipsis and not a zeugma, as, for exam- 
ple, the following two passages: 


Verg., Aen. Ii, 780: Longa tibi exsilia et 
vastum maris aequor arandum. Most com- 
mentaries declare arandum to be used zeug- 
matically with exsilia and aequor. Frieze’? 
Suggests supplying obeunda with exsilia. 
It is difficult to see, however, how arandum 
can suggest obeunda or any other verb, for 
that matter, which would be suitable for 
exsilia, It seems quite obvious that aran- 
dum is not to be taken with exsilia and that 
the verb sunt has simply been omitted after 
exsilia, The passage, therefore, contains 
an ellipsis, and not a zeugma. 

Cic., Tus. IV, 36, 77: Maior mihi moles, 
maius miscendumst malum. Malum miscere 
is a natural figure after the analogy of vene- 
num miscere (cf. Cic., Cat. IV, 3, 6, mala 
misceri), Bui to use miscere with moles 
seems quite impossible. Tischer,’*® however, 
sees zeugma here and suggests supplying 
movenda with moles. Quite obviously moles 
cannot be under the government of miscen- 
dum and the passage is to be explained by 
assuming the simple and natural ellipsis of 
est after moles. 


CONCLUSION 


It seems evident from a study of the 
passages cited that the term zeugma 
has been used much too loosely and in- 
accurately in the notes to our school- 
editions. The term should be reserved 
for cases in which a verb clearly gov- 
erns two nouns, is inapplicable, in its 
strict sense, to one of them, but readily 
suggests a verb which is suitable to 
this noun. 

Since a word-play consisting in the 


| 
| 
| 


use of a verb with a double meaning 
does not comply with this definition of 
zeugma, inasmuch as the verb is appro- 
priate to both its objects, it should not 
be called a zeugma. 

In the second place, when a verb 
which has a specific as well as a gen- 
eral sense may be assumed to be em- 
ployed by the Latin writer in the general 
sense, this use of the verb should like- 
wise not be termed zeugma. 

In the third place, when a verb clearly 
cannot govern both of two nouns with 
which it seems to be used, the passage 
should be explained in some other man- 
ner than by the assumption of zeugma, 
usually by the assumption of an ellipsis. 


ERNEST A. LUSSKY 
Concordia College, St. Paul 


NOTES 


(To the Reader: You are advised to read 
these notes as not being merely mechanical 
but an amplification of the article. Ed.) 


‘For definitions of zeugma see Century 
Dictionary; H. W. Smyth, A Greek Grammar 
for Colleges (New York, American Book Co., 
1920) 683; R. Kuehner, Ausfuehrliche Gram- 
matik der Griech. Spr. (Hannover u.Leipzig, 
Hahnsche Buchh., 1904) II, 2, p. 570; A 
Gudeman, Tacitus, Agricola and Germania 
(Chicago, Allyn and Bacon, 1928) 333; H. 
Furneaux, The Annals of Tacitus (Oxford, 
Clar. Press, 1896) 69; H. Menge, Repetito- 
rium der lat. Syntax u. Stilistik (Wolfen- 
buettel, Jul. Zwissler, 1908) 551; J. N. Mad- 
vigius, De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum 
(Hauniae, F. Hegel, 1876) 293. Lhe term 
zeugma is Sometimes employed in a much 
wider sense, including, e.g., the use of the 
same predicate, without repetition, with 
two or more subjects. It is in this paper 
used in its narrower sense. 

2Other examples are: Mark Twain, Jom 
Sawyer: ‘‘covered themselves with dust and 
glory’’; Dickens, Pickwick Papers, vol. I, 
ch. XIX: ‘the fell into a barrow and fast 
asleep’’; Readers Digest, Aug. 1936, p. 86: 
“Along with poison ivy and occasional blis- 
tered feet, over seventy-five marriages have 
been contracted on these hikes’’; Newspaper 
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headline: ‘‘Beach-back costumes draw health 
rays and school-dean’s wrath.’’ Observe 
also the different uses of the verb “‘took,” 
of course for the humorous effect, in the 
following: An English cub reporter, fre. 
quently reprimanded for prolixity and warned 
to be brief, turned in this report: ‘‘A shock. 
ing affair occurred last night. Sir Edward 
Hopeless, as guest at Lady Panmores’ ball, 
complained of feeling ill, took a highball, 
his hat, his coat, his departure, no notice 
of his friends, a taxi, a pistol from his 
pocket, and finally his life. Nice chap, 
Regrets and all that.”’ 

Cf. Joel 2, 13: ‘“‘Rend your heart, and 
not your garments.”’ 

*A similar double use of the verb tendo 
or one of its derivatives is contained jp 
the following passages: Tac., Ann. IIl, 36, 
4: cum voces, cum manus intentarent; Verg, 
Aen. II, 688: caelo palmas cum voce teten- 
dit (cum voce = vocemque); Verg., Aen. Ill, 
176: tendo supinas. ad caelum cum voce 
manus; Verg., Aen. V, 508: pariterque ocu- 
los telumque tetendit; Verg., Aen. X, 667: 
duplices cum voce manus ad sidera tendit; 
Verg., Aen. XII, 930: oculos dextramqu 
precantem protendens; Pliny, Letters VII, 
27: ipse ad scribendum animum oculos 
manum intendit. 

5C. W. Gleason, A Term of Ovid (Chicago, 
Am. Book Co., 1900) ad. loc. 

®That modern writers frequently strain 
the meaning of their verb in a similar man- 
ner to produce a word-play for its humorous 
effect is evidenced by the following exam- 
ples: Stockton, The Hundredth Man, ‘‘on 
went away (from the restaurant) with pocket 
and stomach equally satisfied’’; Tarkington, 
Penrod, ‘‘Unavenged bruises were dis- 
tributed all over Penrod, both upon his 
body and upon his spirit’; Fontane, L’Adu- 
tera, ‘‘er schluerfte seinen Kaffee und den 
Subscriptionsbericht abwechseldn ein.” 

For mores ponere cf. leges ponere: Cic,, 
Verr. 2, 5, 11: Hor., Sat. 1, 3, 105; Sil. Ital. 
XIII, 533. Also iura ponere: Prop. V, 9, &. 

*°Cf. Robinson and Beard, The Develop 
ment of Modern Europe, Vol. 1, 329: ‘Joseph 
entered Madrid in July, armed with excel- 
lent intentions and a new constitution.” 

°A. Draeger, Die Annalen des Tacits 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1887) ad. loc. 

Fuegner, Titus Livius (Liepzig 
Berlin, Téubner, 1903) ad loc. 

Kuehner, Ausfuehrl. Gram. d. Lat 
Spr. (Hannover, Hahn, 1914) 566. 

S. Frieze, Virgil’s Aeneid (Chicago, 
Am. Book Co., 1902) ad loc. 

46. Tischer, Tus. Dis. (Berlin, Weit- 
mann, 1887) ad loc. 
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Classical Influence on N. V. Gogol 


INCE STUDENTS of Russian liter- 

ature were busily engaged through- 
out the year 1952 in reassessing the 
accomplishments of the Russian writer 
N. V. Gogol on the occasion of the 
hundredth anniversary of his death, it 
seems not inappropriate at this time for 
some attention to be devoted to a study 
of classical influences in Gogol’s 
writings.” 

Nikolai Vasilevich Gogol was born of 
Ukrainian parents April 1, 1809. Ac- 
cording to the brief biography by N. L. 
Stepanov prefixed to the six volume edi- 
tion of Gogol’s works published in Mos- 
cow in 1950, Gogol’s father was author 
of a comedy in the Ukrainian language,” 
which perhaps accounts in part for 
Gogol’s own later interest in comedy. 
After completing his elementary educa- 
tion in 1821, Gogol entered the gym- 
nasium, where he remained until he had 
completed his course of studies in 
1828. In 1827, while still a student in 
the gymnasium, Gogol wrote a 38 page 
narrative poem entitled “‘Hanz Kiichel- 
garten,’’* which he published in St. 
Petersburg in 1829 under the pseudonym 
V. Alov.’ Although the poem has little 
literary merit and was so poorly re- 
ceived at the time of its publication that 
Gogol, in bitter disappointment, bought 
up and destroyed almost all copies of 
it,” nevertheless it is of considerable 
importance for the information it pro- 
vides on Gogol’s views at the time of 
its composition. One portion of it pre- 
sents a picture of Gogol’s conception 
of life in ancient Greece. There are 
glowing references to Parrhasius, Zeu- 
xis, Phidias, the Parthenon, Aspasia, 
Epicurus, the oratory of Aeschines, and 
the poetry of Sophocles.” Inclusion of 


such references in a poem written by 
Gogol while he was still a student in 
the gymnasium suggests that he was 
following the Classical program, in 
which case he certainly would have 
been taking courses in the Classical 
languages. 

Little specific information is avail- 
able with regard to his study of Latin; 
but perhaps some significance is to be 
attached to the fact that the only pic- 
ture of a Latin teacher provided by 
Gogol in his writings is a picture of a 
man so stern that “‘one cough in the 
hallway before his face, pitted with 
smallpox scars, and his tattered coat 
made their appearance in the doorway, 
brought terror on the whole class.’’ In 
continuing his description of this 
“frightful teacher,’ Gogol adds that 
“‘by his chair there always lay two bun- 
dles of rods.’’* This suggests that the 
course in Latin taken by Gogol may 
have been somewhat rigorous. But an 
anecdote recorded in one of his early 
works indicates that he could see hu- 
mor in the situation. According to this 
anecdote, a certain young man _ had 
studied Latin so hard in school that he 
forgot his Russian. When he returned 
home, he had great difficulty in remem- 
bering the correct Russian names for 
common objects, and he showed a 
strange inclination to give -us endings 
to those Russian words which he could 
remember. The word for “‘shovel,’’ for 
instance, lopata, became lopatus and 
the word for “‘woman,’’ babu, became 
babus. Once the young man, while 
walking across a field with his father, 
caught sight of a rake lying in the grass 
and, turning to his father, inquired: 
“What do you call that in your lan- 
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guage ?”’ Before his father had had time 
to answer, however, the lad accidentally 
stepped on the prongs of the rake, caus- 
ing the handle to fly up and strike him 
on the forehead. At this he yelled out, 
“That cursed rake!” in perfect Russian, 
thereby recovering command of his na- 
tive language.’ 


Latin quotations appear occasionally 
in the works of Gogol, but much less 
frequently than in the writings of his 
contemporary and friend, Pushkin, and 
the other great Russian writers of the 
nineteenth century. He was certainly 
able to read Latin effectively, however, 
and, in all probability, had some facility 
in Greek. In a letter written to V. A. 
Zhukovskii January 10, 1848, Gogol 
highly recommends the Didot edition of 
the works of Homer, referring to the 
work as a Latin translation of Homer 
and incidentally calling attention to the 
fact that the Greek original is also in- 
cluded.*® Whether, in placing such em- 
phasis on the Latin translation, Gogol 
is indicating his own preference, or is 
merely anticipating the preference of 
Zhukovskii, cannot be determined. 


Numerous references in the works of 
Gogol to the masterpieces of Greek and 
Roman writers, to works of art produced 
by the ancients, to incidents in Greek 
and Roman mythology, and to the life, 
manners, and customs of antiquity indi- 
cate that Gogol had read extensively in 
the Classics, either in the original lan- 
guages or in translations, or at least 
had carefully studied excellent hand- 


‘books on these subjects. Among the 


writers of antiquity mentioned by him 
are included, in addition to Homer, 
Solon, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Aes- 
chines, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Vergil, 
Horace, Ovid, Livy, Tacitus, Juvenal, 
and Quintilian. That Gogol was deeply 


impressed by the beauty of Classical 
literature and art is made apparent again 
and again in his writings. When he 
wishes to pay Pushkin a particularly 
effective compliment, he remarks, in an 
essay entitled “‘A Few Words about 
Pushkin,”’ that the poetry of this dis- 
tinguished contemporary “breathes traits 
known only to the ancients.”’" Like. 
wise, in complimenting the Russian 
poet Delvig, he says that he sings with 
an “‘almost Hellenic lyre.’’*? 

After having completed his work in 
the gymnasium in 1828, Gogol went to 
St. Petersburg to undertake a literary 
career. During the next six years, while 
working in a minor capacity as a govern 
ment clerk, he succeeded in writing and 
publishing a number of short stories 
based on Ukrainian folk tales with which 
he won for himself a considerable repu- 
tation as a writer. In 1834, just six 
years after completing work in the gym- 
nasium, and without any additional for- 
mal education, Gogol succeeded in se- 
curing a professorship in world history 
at the University of St. Petersburg!” 
Since Gogol’s chair was in World his- 
tory, it may be assumed that he was re- 
quired to devote at least some attention 
to Greek and Roman history. References 
in his literary works to various inci- 
dents and personages connected with 
the history of antiquity indicate that he 
possessed considerable knowledge of 
the field. In a letter written to M. P. Po- 
godin in 1833, Gogol, in discussing a 
history textbook which had been edited 
by Pogodin, makes a special point of 
finding fault with the treatment which 
had been accorded Greek and Roman 
history.** About a year later, in another 
letter to Pogodin, Gogol indicates that 
he himself is busily engaged in writing 
a history of Ukraine and also a history 
of the worla.** 
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CLASSICAL INFLUENCE ON N. V. GOGOL 


In his comedy The Government In- 
spector, Gogol paints a picture of a 
history teacher who is so carried away 
by his subject when he deals with the 
exploits of Alexander the Great that he 
rushes from his desk, grabs chairs, and 
bangs them to pieces against the floor.** 
If the testimony of the novelist Turgenev 
is trustworthy, however, this picture of 
the enthusiastic teacher is far from be- 
ing autobiographical. Turgenev records 
his own impressions of Gogol as a pro- 
fessor as follows: ‘‘I was one of his 
students in 1835, when he was teaching 
(!) history at the University of St. Pe- 
tersburg. This teaching, to tell the 
truth, was carried on in an original 
manner. In the first place, Gogol in- 
variably missed two out of every three 
lectures; and, in the second place, even 
when he did put in an appearance at his 
desk, he did not speak, but rather whis- 
pered something in disconnected sen- 
tences, showed us small steel engrav- 
ings depicting scenes from Palestine 
and other Eastern countries, and all the 
time was terribly confused. We were all 
convinced (and in this we were scarcely 
mistaken) that he had no understanding 
of history and that our professor, Mr. 
Gogol-Yanovskii (as he was listed in 
the class register), had nothing in com- 
mon with Gogol the writer.... He was 
born to be a teacher of his contempo- 
raries, but not from the professor’s 
chair.” *” 


At the end of his second year of 
teaching, Gogol tendered his resignation 
and withdrew to Moscow to devote him- 
self exclusively to literary activities.”* 
In the course of the ensuing years, as 
he continued his writing, Gogol made 
extensive journeys abroad at fairly fre- 
quent intervals. One of the foreign cities 
visited by him which made a deep im- 
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pression on him was Rome. A short 
story entitled ‘“‘Rome,’’ written by him 
in 1841, contains a great number of 
references to the monuments and other 
remains of ancient Rome,” indicating 
that during his residence in the city he 
must have studied the terrain rather 


thoroughly. 


In addition to numerous works of fic- 
tion, Gogol also produced several es- 
says and articles on a variety of sub- 
jects connected with ancient civiliza- 
tion. One of these, ‘Sculpture, Painting, 
and Music,’ pays a glowing tribute to 
Greek sculpture. In another, entitled 
“On Contemporary Architecture,’’ Gogol 
discusses briefly the influence of Greek 
architecture on Russian architecture. 
He notes that at the beginning of the 
19th century Athenian simplicity began 
to exert a great influence on many phases 
of Russian culture. He complains, how- 
ever, that in architecture Greek influ- 
ence was restricted to such small-scale 
structures that its true worth could not 
be appreciated. ‘“This new influence,”’ 
he writes, “‘was expended on small 
coves, garden pavilions, and similar 
trifling toys. These had about them 
much that was Greek. But one had to 
use a microscope to see it.’’** He like- 
wise complains that the porticoes in 
Russia which employ Greek columns 
are not built on a vast enough scale to 
be effective.”? In the same article he ex- 
presses the view that the cupolas so 
common on Russian churches are Greek 
in origin.” In considering the ideal 
system of architecture for Russian 
cities, Gogol reaches the conclusion 
that a mixture of styles should be used, 
with Gothic, Eastern, Egyptian, and 
Greek styles appearing on one and the 
same street.”* 


The two Classical writers who exerted 
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the greatest influence on Gogol’s fic- 
tion are Homer and Aristophanes. The 
extent of his admiration for Homer is 
indicated by a passage in his short 
story, ‘““The Portrait,’ in which he 
speaks of a person who, after having 
sampled the works of many different 
writers, finally discarded all other works 
and left on his reading table only the 
Iliad, “‘having discovered that there is 
in it everything one could want, and that 
there is nothing which has not already 
been expressed in this work in complete 
and magnificent perfection.’’* In a 
letter written to V. A. Zhukovskii in 
1848, Gogol records that, at an earlier 
date, when he was having great diffi- 
culty in getting started with his novel 
Dead Souls, he turned to the works of 
the great masters for inspiration, “‘be- 
ginning,”’ as he expressed it, “‘with our 
beloved Homer.... But the ability to 
compose still did not return to me.’ 
In spite of Gogol’s claim that the read- 
ing of the Classics failed to bring him 
inspiration, the fact remains that he did 
succeed in getting started shortly there- 
after on what was to prove his greatest 
work, Dead Souls. The influence of 
Homer is readily detected in this work 
in the long, rambling similes which oc- 
cur quite frequently. A typical example 
is the following: 


The Governor’s wife, after saying a few 
words, went with her daughter to the other 
end of the hall to some other guests, but 
Chichikov still stood motionless in one and 
the same spot just like a man who, in a gay 
mood, has gone out to the street to take a 
walk, with eyes ready to take in everything, 
and suddenly comes to a halt, remembering 
that he has forgotten something; and nothing 
can be more ridiculous than such a man; in 
a flash his carefree expression disappears 
from his face; he tries to remember what he 
has forgotten, whether it is his handkerchief 
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(but his handkerchief is in his pocket), o 
whether it is his money (but his money, too, 
is in his pocket); he has everything, it 
seems, but in the meantime, some sort of 
unknown spirit keeps whispering into his 
ears that he has forgotten something, and 
now he looks in distraction and confusion 
at the crowd passing by him and at the car. 
riages flying by and at the military caps and 
guns of a company of soldiers marching by 
and at a street sign, and he sees nothing 
well. Just so did Chichikov become oblivi- 
ous to everything that was going on around 
him.”’ 


Much of the spirit of ancient epic is 
to be found in Gogol’s narrative entitled 
Taras Bulba.* The story is based on 
incidents connected with the long strug 
gle waged by the Ukrainians against 
the Polish nobility around the 16th cen 
tury. Taras Bulba is a typical epic 
hero who fights the Poles in a manner 
reminiscent of the activities of the Ho 
meric heroes. The grezt Russian literary 
critic Belinskii, in commenting on this 
work, remarked: “‘If a Homeric epic is 
possible in our time, then in this work 
you have the finest pattern for it, the 
ideal, and the prototype.’” In the 
course of the story, as Taras Bulba is 
leading his followers to war, one of his 
sons, who has fallen in love with the 
beautiful daughter of one of the enemy, 
deserts and offers his services to the 
enemy. Later father and son meet on the 
field of battle, and Taras Bulba, without 
hesitation, kills his son the moment the 
opportunity is offered.*° Then, to avenge 
the death of his son, he initiates an 
orgy of terror among the Poles cor 
parable with the exploits of Achilles 
when he returned to battle after his long 
period of sulking in his tent. In the end 
the old man is killed by his enemies, 
but only after he has put many of them 
to death. In the Homeric manner Gogol 
represents the Ukrainian warriors of his 
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CLASSICAL INFLUENCE 


story aS threatening to leave the bodi 


of their slain enemies unburied to b 


come prey for vultures.” 

casion the Ukrainians tied the bodies 
of several of their dead foes to 
tails of wild horses and chased the 


horses around the fields by beati: 

their sides with whips.*? One is imme 
diately reminded by this passage of the 
treatment accorded the body of Hector 
by Achilles in the /liad.™* 


In the field of drama Gogol’s out- 
standing work was his comedy, The 
Government Inspector.** This play has 
its setting in a Russian town which is 
ruled by a group of completely corrupt 
officials. In the opening scene of the 
play the mayor of the town has just 
received word that a government inspec- 
tor has been appearing in disguise in 
neighboring towns and carrying on a 
thorough inspection of local administra- 
tions. The mayor is trembling with fear 
that this same inspector will make an 
appearance in his own town and dis- 
cover how corrupt his government is 
In the meantime, a certain innocent 
young man from St. Petersburg named 
Chlestakov and his servant, Osip, have 
become stranded in the town without 
money and are being held at the local 
hotel for failure to pay their bills. When 
the mayor learns of the presence of this 
apparently destitute young man from St. 
Petersburg, he is convinced that this is 
the inspector. He at once rushes to the 
wotel, insists on paying Chlestakovs 
bills, presses a loan on him, and finally 
takes him to his own home as an honored 
guest. In the ensuing days Chlestakov 
is taken around to the various depart- 
ments of the city government, which of 
course have been especially dressed up 
for the benefit of the supposed inspec- 
tt. Then the various city officials 


come, one afi anoth 
(.hnlestako 
| 
t | 
Vv 7 
WIEN which the olticia irers 
unsecured ‘“‘loan.”’ It has been so 2as y 


that Chlestakov decides to try the sar 
device with other callers, and, to his 
great delight, is able, without . 
trouble whatever, to get a substantial 
‘‘loan”’ from each of them. When Chles- 
takov, feeling that the possibilities have 
about been exhausted, is making prepare- 
tions for his departure, he suddenly gets 
the idea of proposing to the mayor’s 
daughter, and is readily accepted. Pre 
tending that he wants to pay a brief cail 
to a relative, however, Chlestakov. in 
spite of his sudden engagement, goes 
on with his plans for departure. Shortly 
after the young man has departed, while 
the mayor and his wife are still boasting 
to their friends what a good match they 
have arranged for their daughter, 
postmaster rushes in with the news 
that, in accordance with his regular 
custom, he has just steamed oper 
letter recently dispatched by the su 
posed inspector, and has discovere 
that the young man, instead of being a 
government official, is a person of 
consequence. All present begin recal!- 
ing amid loud groans how much money 
they have advanced to the young man. 
Just as the lamentation reaches its 
peak, a messenger appears with the 
news thai the real inspector has just 
arrived and is ready for action. 


This type of comedy, which Gogol 
chooses to call “‘social comedy,’’ ob- 
viously owes a great debt to the Old 
Comedy of Aristophanes. Gogol himself 
is well aware of this debt. As a matter 


of fact, in a play, or rather dialogue, 
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written about public reaction to his 
comedy and entitled Departure of the 
Audience after the Presentation of a 
New Comedy, Gogol represents his own 
spokesman as attempting to justify the 
choice of the subject of the play by 
pointing out that, “‘in the very beginning 
comedy was a social and nationalistic 
creation. At least such was the form 
given to it by Aristophanes, the father 
of comedy.’”** Gogol, however, thought 
of his methods of representing not an 
imitation of the methods of Aristophanes, 
but rather a distinct modification of 
them. In an essay on Russian poetry 
he remarks: ““There are traces of social 
comedy in ancient Greece; but Aristo- 
phanes was guided to a considerable 
degree by personal considerations, and 
leveled his attacks at the malpractice 
of some individual or other, not always 
with complete regard for the truth. 
Proof of this is the fact that he dared to 
make fun of Socrates.’”* It is Gogol’s 
contention that “‘social comedy’’ should 
level its attacks not at the faults of 
individuals, but of society as a whole. 
In assuming, however, that this repre- 
sents a departure from the methods of 
Aristophanes, Gogol is overlooking the 
fact that in the Clouds Aristophanes is 
not merely ridiculing Socrates as an in- 
dividual, but is ridiculing the entire 
Sophist movement. Gogol actually has 
much more in common with Aristophanes 
than he realizes. Furthermore, from the 
point of view of the Russians who saw 
The Government Inspector when it was 
first produced in St. Petersburg in April, 
1836, the distinction which Gogol drew 
between his own methods and the 
methods of Aristophanes was non- 
existent.” Gogol indicates in a letter 
to M. P. Pogodin dated May 15, 1836, 
that he is continuously being attacked 


by minor officials who are convinced 
that they personally were being ridj. 
culed in the play.** These individuals 
were reacting to The Government |p. 
spector as Socrates had reacted to the 
Clouds of Aristophanes.” 
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The Function of the Myth of the 


Earthborn in the “Republic” 


HE MYTH OF THE EARTHBORN 

occupies an integral place in Pla- 
to’s Republic. It “‘relates, not to a mat- 
ter of subordinate expediency and con- 
venience, but to the root of his ideal 
community, namely the inequality of the 
threefold class system.’” However, 
commentators are not in general agree- 
ment as to a number of points arising 
from the Myth. Is it a “‘noble lie” 
which serves a primarily propagandistic 
purpose,’ or perhaps a ‘“‘medicinal”’ 
purpose, or is it but a harmless ‘“‘fic- 
tion” comparable to Pilgrim’s Progress 
or the parables of the New Testament” 
Whatever the answer given to this first 
item of dispute, what is the function of 
the myth, i.e., what purpose does it 
serve within the general structure of 
Republic? 

As would be expected Karl R. Popper 
has provided an unorthodox interpreta- 
tion of the Myth, which was fore- 
shadowed in less extreme form at an 
earlier date by Grote. Popper’s inter 
pretation of the content and function of 
the Myth is to some extent indicated by 
the fact that he rechristens it the Myth 
of Blood and Soil.’ This choice of 
terms in itself goes far towards iden- 
tifying the Platonic Myth with Nazi 
racial myths. I shall first state the 
general propositions put forward by 
Popper in offering his interpretation of 
the meaning and function of the Myth. 
This will Le followed by certain sug- 
gestions relating to its general validity 
as a means of adequately assessing 
the role which the Myth plays within 
the general framework of Plato’s po- 
litical philosophy as it is expressed 


in the Republic. 

First, Popper asserts that the Myth 
is a deliberate lie which Plato has de- 
veloped as a means of increasing the 
stability of the state.* It is thus but 
one of the many means by which Plato 
proposes to freeze the social system so 
that the inevitable regression involved 
in change® will not take place. It is, 
however, one of the more important 
means of achieving this desired sta- 
bility. 

The Myth, according to Popper, 
(p. 123) contains two central proposi- 
tions. The first is a patriotic myth 
which is intended to strengthen the 
willingness of the inhabitants of the 
city to struggle courageously against 
the external enemies of the state. By 
stressing the common origin of all of 
the citizens of the state it intensifies 
the loyalty which they feel towards one 
another as against any foreign threat. 
This is but half of the meaning, how- 
ever, and it is the more innocuous por- 
tidn of the Myth. The second, and fun- 
damental, proposition involves a myth 
of racialism. The essential purpose of 
the Myth is to sanctify the racial basis 
upon which the structuring of authority 
within the community has taken place. 
All of the members of the community 
are to believe that there are natural 
differences between men occasioned by 
the fact that their common mother, the 
Earth, has mixed elements of gold in 
some and silver in others, while the 
remainder are composed of an admix- 
ture of brass and iron. This is to be 
reflected in the allocation of political 
authority within the state. Those of 
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gold will be guardians and they will 
exercise absolute power, unrestrained 
by any instrumentality reflecting the 
wishes of the remainder of the popula- 
tion. Those of silver will serve as 
auxiliaries, while those of brass and 
iron will carry out those productive 
tasks upon which the continued health 
of the state is also dependent. 


In Popper’s opinion these divisions 
are not merely “‘class’’ divisions; they 
are “‘caste’’ divisions. Succession is 
hereditary. (p.123) This position is 
taken despite the fact that the Myth it- 
self states that if parents of gold have a 
child of brass or iron such a_ child 
shall be demoted, and similarly that a 
child of gold, whatever be his parents, 


shall be raised to the rank of a guardian. 


Popper holds that, while it is possible 
for demotion to take place, move- 
ment upward in the social hierarchy is 
actually effectively ruled out. (pp. 123f) 

As a further means of maintaining the 
hereditary caste system, and ensuring 
that the authority of the guardians will 
not be challenged, the Myth includes a 
prophecy that the state itself will be 
destroyed if persons of brass and iron 
should rise to positions of political 
authority. The effect of this is likely 
to be that the men of brass and iron will 
themselves fear to challenge the author- 
ity of the ruling class, for the Myth in- 
forms them that the whole state will be 
ruined if they seek for more than is 
rightfully granted them. Self-destruction 
is the price to be paid for violating the 
will of the gods. 

This is not merely a propaganda lie 
to be used by the rulers to delude the 
populace. It is Plato’s desire, Popper 
contends, that the guardians themselves 
should also believe that the Myth is 
true. ““The motive of Plato’s wish that 
the rulers themselves should believe in 
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the propaganda lie in his hope of in 
creasing its wholesome effect, i.e., of 
strengthening the rule of the master 
race, and ultimately of arresting al] 
political change.’ (p.122) In a sense, 


this is far more important than that the | 
lower classes should have complete | 


faith in the Myth, although it is ob 
viously desirable that both should have 
no doubt of its veracity. It is more in. 


portant that the guardians should be. | 
lieve it, however, for it is Plato’s view | 


that revolutions always take their 
origin within the ranks of the ruling 
class itself. It is conceivable that one 
source of internal dissension might 
arise from doubts as to the legitimacy 
of their authority arising among the 
members of the ruling class. If their 
authority, however, is enshrined in a 
religious myth this becomes less 
probable. Hence the Myth is one of the 
principal techniques of assuring the 
ruling class that its authority is justi- 
fied, not merely by man-made arrange- 
ments, but because it is of divine origin. 

All of this, for Popper, indicates that 
Plato is prepared to use religion itself 
as a means of achieving a desirable 
political conclusion. The initial Myth 
is a deliberate lie, a religious lie, 
raised for purposes of expediency. Des- 
pite the fact that Plato is often cor 
sidered the great enemy of “‘conver 
tion,”’ it is Popper’s contention that 
Plato has created a religious faith by 
“‘convention.”’ Political objectives 
have outweighed religious precepts and 
interests. In case of need Plato, like 
Hobbes, is willing to subordinate re- 
ligion to the interests of the state. 
(pp. 124-6) 

There is unquestionably some truth 
in the interpretation of the meaning and 
function of the myth as stated by Pop- 
per. But it is inadequate as a complete 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE MYTH OF THE EARTHBORN 


interpretation of the Myth for it omits 
some of the implications, and in so do- 
ing distorts the purposes which the 
Myth was actually devised to perform. 
Furthermore, Popper’s inability to see 
the actual obligations imposed upon the 
guardians leads to an inability to see 
one of the principal purposes of the 
Myth. 

It is quite true that the Myth does in- 
volve an attempt to sanctify the insti- 
tutional and social structure of the Re- 
public. But it is an exaggeration to 
treat it as a deliberate lie created for 
political purposes. If the Myth is taken 
literally it is true that it is a “‘lie’’ or 
a “‘fiction.”’ It is obvious that the in 
habitants of the city were not born in 
various stages of maturity from the 
womb of the Mother Earth. But the dif- 
ferences in natural aptitudes as stated 
in the Myth are held to be true by Plato. 
Plato does believe that there are innate 
differences in abilities between men 
which are not the product of environ- 
ment. He also believes that these innate 
differences should be reflected in the al- 
location of powers and responsibilities 
among the citizens of his state. The 
Myth provides a symbolic explanation 
of the origins of those natural inequali- 
ties. Furthermore, the symbolism se- 
lected was not novel with Plato, for 
the use of the concept of metals was a 
traditional device in Greek mythology. 
It is quite possible that Plato thought 
such a symbolic expression less sus- 
ceptible to criticism, and it is obvious 
that he believed the religious myth 
would be more generally accepted. 
Faith is a more dependable source of 
conformity than appeals to reason. 
Nevertheless, the substantive content 
of the Myth does express a truth for 
Plato. It might be conceived of as a 
poetic expression of the true differ- 
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ences, and similarities, which exist 
between men. 

Popper has stressed one function of 
the Myth which is often overlooked by 
emphasizing the extent to which it en- 
sures the class differentiations. outlined 
in the Republic. We need not concern 
ourselves with the question of whether 
the classes are actually hereditary 
castes to recognize this. But the Myth 
not only differentiates between each 
level of society; it also serves as a 
means of integrating the political com- 
munity at the same time. All of the in- 
habitants of the city are brothers (and 
sisters), born of a common parent, 
Mother Earth. In consequence of the 
common origin and blood relationship 
the inhabitants have mutual obligations 
towards one another. The Myth not only 
separates the guardians from the men of 
brass and iron with respect to function; 
it also unites the guardians with the 
lower orders through the emphasis upon 
blood relationships among all of the 
members of the community, whatever 
their function. The Myth entails a 
recognition, by the ruling class, of 
basic responsibilities owed to the re- 
mainder of the population in conse- 
quence of this relationship. 

It is obvious that Plato thought the 
family a potentially divisive force with- 
in the state. Members of a family feel 
strong loyalties toward one another 
which may result in actions detrimental 
to the interests of the state in some 
circumstances. If, however, the entire 
state can be visualized as a family it 
is then possible that comparable feel- 
ings of mutual loyalties may arise 
among its members. 

The Myth actually does involve such 
a conception. The state as pictured 
might be thought of as a vastly magni- 
fied reflection of the patriarchical 
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family. In such a family primary author- 
ity rests with the father, while the 
elder brothers have authority over the 
younger offspring subject to limitations 
imposed by the parent. This is reflected 
in the picture of the state provided by 
the Myth. The guardians serve as the 
equivalent of the parents, the auxili- 
aries as elder brothers, and the re- 
mainder of the population occupies the 
position of the younger offspring. But, 
as in the family, those who have author- 
ity are not to use it for their own bene- 
fit. 

Only an unnatural parent would use 
his authority, his power to discipline 
the other members of the family, as a 
means of gratifying his own desire to 
exercise power. The true parent exer- 
cises his authority for the benefit of 
the entire family, not his own benefit, 
nor for the benefit of some favored 
child. The same may be said of the 
guardians. If they are equated with the 
father they have an obligation to rule 
for the benefit of the entire state, not 
for the benefit of part of the state, even 
their own part. The Myth assists in en- 
suring that they shall act in this re- 
sponsible fashion by providing a re- 
ligious source for the belief that the 
state is but a magnification of the 
family. 

In a family the true father, and the 
true elder brother, do not disregard the 
welfare of even the lesser members of 
the family. Instead they accept an ob- 
ligation to do all that can be done for 
the welfare of each member of the family, 
subject to the well-being of the entire 
group. Through this responsible pro- 
cedure they attempt to make it possible 
for each member to develop his own po- 
tential abilities and aptitudes. Upon 
the other hand, they do not allow a 
member to acquire more privileges than 


rightfully belong to him. 

The guardians, under the Myth, have 
the same obligations. They are to ac 
in such a fashion as to allow each men. 
ber of the community to develop his 
native potentialities, but they are not tp 
allow any member to seek for greater 
rights and privileges than legitimately 
can be extended to him. It is contrary 
to nature itself that the lower orders 
should exercise political authority and 
the guardians are obligated to prevent 
them from doing so, although the pro 
phecy of doom makes it less probable 
that it shall be necessary to deal with 
this problem. This does not necessarily 
mean that the lower orders are being 
abused. If we accept Plato’s initial 
assumptions it will follow that even the 
members of the lower class will be bene. 
fited if they are prevented from exer 
cising political authority. It is better 
for them that they be governed well and 
in their true interest than, out of their 
own ignorance, that they should seek to 
do things which are unwise and self- 
destructive. 

The Myth then unites, while at the 
same time structuring, the entire com- 
munity. In the absence of the Myth it 
might be possible that even the guar 
dians should be tempted to abuse their 
unlimited power. It is obvious to any 
careful reader of the Republic that Plato 
is deeply concerned about such a pos 
sibility. He faces a paradoxical situa 
tion. He is convinced that the guardians 
must have unlimited power, but he is 
fearful that they will abuse their author 
ity. The rigorous educational training, 
the carefully devised system of property 
holdings among the guardians, and his 
advocacy of communal marriage among 
that group, reflect his fear that the 
holders of power might be tempted to 
abuse their trust.’ 
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It is necessary to subject them to a 
rigorous education in which basic 
values are inculcated. It is necessary 
to prohibit private property, for other- 
wise quarrels over “‘mine’’ and ‘‘thine”’ 
might arise. It is necessary to prevent 
monogamy, for parental feelings might 
give rise to nepotism, and hence to the 
possible destruction of the state. The 
Myth is another means of preventing 
such developments. The Myth imposes 
a burden of responsible, not irrespon- 
sible, power upon the guardians, and at 
the same time it explains that the origin 
of this responsibility is of a divine 
character. It is obvious that religious 
disapprobation will fall upon the guar- 
dians if they fail to meet the duties 
entailed. Directives derived from re- 
ligion are less susceptible to violation 
than directives emanating from human 
sources. This is one of the basic rea- 
sons why the guardians themselves are 
to believe the Myth. 


Popper’s analysis of the place of the 
Myth in the Republic grows out of what 
is a fundamental blind spot in his gen- 
eral treatment of Plato’s political 
philosophy. He sees the position of the 
guardians as a position of power and 
privilege. Their complete authority is 
conceived to give them exceptional 
privileges and unlimited opportunities 
for the exploitation of the lower orders. 
It is almost as if, seeing the extent to 
which classes in authority have abused 
their trust, Popper has arrived at the 
conclusion that anyone who proposes 
that a select class should rule must 
also be proposing that they should rule 
in their own interest. This is obviously 
tot the way in which Plato conceives 
the functions and responsibilities of the 
guardians. For Plato the guardians have 
power and responsibility. They have no 
privileges, however, only irksome duties. 
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The guardians carry a burden of re- 
sponsibility greater than any ever allo- 
cated to a political ruling class. There 
are no moments of light-hearted plea- 
sure, few sensual pleasures, except 
under strict, antiseptic controls, and no 
material rewards. The members of the 
lower class have more opportunities for 
release from their ordinary responsi- 
bilities. They may escape from their 
daily tasks into the bosom of their 
family, or into the company of their 
friends. The guardians, however, are 
constantly forced to give thought to the 
general welfare; they cannot think of 
themselves or their own welfare until 
they become eld. Even such pleasures 
as the collection of art objects are for- 
bidden, for they may hold no property. 
Not for them the pleasures of connubial 
relations, they must share their wives 
together. Nor may they know the plea- 
sures of the fond parent. They have 
nothing which they can call their own, 
which they can privately enjoy. They 
are faced with a constant burden of 
duties from which there is no hope of 
escape. 


Even that which they most wish to 
do — to engage in the search for the 
true good — is rudely snatched from 
them. They do not want to govern, they 
want to contemplate reality. But Plato 
forces them to turn their faces away 
from the good and toward the shadow 
world in which everyday affairs are 
conducted. Everything is demanded of 
the guardians; the sacrifice of every 
amenity of life is required. One of the 
basic objections to the Republic is that 
too much is required of the guardians. 
Human beings are unlikely to be capable 
of such selfless sacrifice and renuncia- 
tion. The Myth of the Earthborn, how- 
ever, provides a somewhat greater 
guaranty that they will accept their re- 
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sponsibilities. If the guardians too be- 
lieve it true, they may more willingly 
accept a life of dedicated service, 
visualizing those burdens as derived 
from a divine source. 

The Myth of the Earthborn indicates 
the extent to which Plato had recog- 
nized the need for a deeply felt faith at 
the base of a political community. Plato 
believed that a state without a generally 
accepted belief system could not long 
endure. The basic source for such a 
belief system had to be found in re- 
ligion. While I believe that he exag- 
gerated the degree of faith required, it 
is unfair to twist that recognition into a 
meaningless parody of the facts, and to 
assert that it was a lie expressed merely 
as a means of securing the authority of 
a power-mad ruling class. 


BYRUM E. CARTER 
Indiana University 
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*Karl R. Popper, The Open Society and Its 
Enemies, London, Routledge, 1945, I, 122. 
Page nos. in the text are from this. 

For the statement of Popper’s thesis that 
Plato’s history is based upon the conviction 
that change involves regression see /bid., 
I, 30ff. An exception is made of very evil 
things, for in that eventuality change may 
bring improvement. 

7See the brief, but suggestive, comments 
in Lord Radcliffe’s The Problem of P ower, 
London, Secker & Warburg, 1952, Lecture I. 
(Let me add that literal birth from the soil 
was seriously put forward by some of the 
Pre-Socratics and Lucretius, that it was a 
commonplace in memorial day addresses 
still extant and as such was included in the 
Menexenus, that Plato has not invented the 
half-belief but only adapted it to his pur- 
pose, finding it ready made in Democratic 
Athens. Ed. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 4 (1952), 
— (Summer: 214-238) Sears Jayne, ‘‘Ficino 
and the Platonism of the English Renais- 
sance.”’ ‘‘The wide popularity of Platonism 
in English literature (of the Renaissance) 
was due not so much to the popularity in 
England of Ficino as to the popularity of 
the Italian and especially the French writers 
of belles-lettres who had made Ficinian 
doctrine a familiar literary subject.’’ | 
must also be recognized now, ‘“‘that, aside 
from his importance as a translator,’’ Fi- 
cino’s ‘‘influence is centered primarily in 
the doctrine of Platonic love.”’ 

DALHOUSIE REVIEW 32 (1952). — (Spring: 


15-18) Hugh MacLennan, “‘Jotham Logan - 
A Personal Tribute.’” Logan was a vigorous 


classics master of the old school; ‘“‘he. 


fought the occupation army that dessicated 
(sic) his land within (the ‘‘German and 
American ‘scientific’ scholars’’) and the 
host of utilitarians who sought to destroy it 
entirely.’’ (Summer: 110-119) M. H. M. Mac 
Kinnon, “‘Parnassus in Newfoundland: The 
First Fruits of Britaniola.’’ ‘‘In 1628, 
Robert Hayman returned from Newfoundlaad 
(where he had been governor at Harbor 
Grace) to England and published at Bristol 
a volume of epigrams entitled Quodlibets.” 
In this collection four books of Hayman’s 
own Quodlibets (all in English, to judge 
from MacKinnon’s account) are followed by 
“*four books of Epigrams by John Owen, ably 
translated from the Latin by Hayman, ...a 
few pages of miscellaneous Latin epigrams 
translated by Hayman and two epistles 
translated from Rabelais.’’ 


JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 23 
(1952). — (March: 155-158, 171-172) A. M 
Withers, “‘Latin, Romance, and Germanics.” 
A report on what several universities require 
or recommend in the way of Latin if a stv- 
dent is doing graduate work in Germanic or 
Romance languages and literatures. Com- 
ments are also supplied by a number of pro- 
fessors of Romance or Germanics on the 
importance of Latin for advanced study in 
these fields. “I thought it necessary,” Mr. 
Withers explains, “‘to have their opinions in 
print if the attitudes of our educational 
‘prescribers’ were to be in any wise af- 
fected.’’ (Offprints of the report may be had 
from the author, Concord College, Athens, 
W. Va., at 10¢ per copy.) 
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The Character of Ascanius 
in Virgil’s “Aeneid” 


SIDE FROM AENEAS, Jupiter, and 
Turnus, no character is mentioned 
more frequently in the Aeneid than 
Aeneas” son, Ascanius or lulus.? Un- 
like Dido or even Turnus, he is present 
not merely in a few books but throughout 
the poem. Virgil had, indeed, fallen in 
love with the young son of his hero; 
and the charming picture of Ascanius’ 
growth from the young child of perhaps 
four or five’ who walks beside Aeneas 
non passibus aequis (2. 724) to the 
youth who slays his first foe in battle 
(9, 621-37) excellently illustrates the 
sensitive artistry of Virgil and one of 
his purposes in writing the Aeneid. 
Before examining the role of Ascanius 
in Virgil’s epic we may at the outset 
inquire as to the nature of his character 
in the literature available to the poet. 
In Homer there is no mention of our As- 
canius by name, but Poseidon does de- 
clare that it is fated that Aeneas shall 
escape, “‘that the race of Dardanus 
perish not without seed and be seen no 
more” 20. 303-4). The god then 
proceeds to prophesy the supremacy 
among the Trojans of Aeneas and of his 
“son’s sons that shall be born in days 
to come”’ (306). In post-Homeric Greek 
literature, however, there is mention of 
ason of Aeneas named Ascanius;* more- 
over, vase paintings’ and the Tabula 
lliaca (which is believed to be contem- 
poraneous with Virgil),” portray him 
holding Aeneas’ hand in the flight from 
Troy. But it is significant to note that 
the Greek writers in general speak not 
of his coming to Italy but rather of his 


subsequent return to Troy, where he 
rules over the survivors of his people.* 

The ancient commentators on the 
Aeneid, particularly Servius, have pre- 
served a few quotations from earlier 
Latin writers relating to Ascanius. In 
general, these traditions are both scanty 
and vague. Cato, for example, mentions 
that Ascanius, son of Creusa, founded 
Alba Longa but died childless, being 
succeeded by Silvius Aeneas, Aeneas’ 
son by Lavinia." Cassius Hemina, an 
annalist of the second century before 
the Christian Era, records the tradition 
that Aeneas carried on his shoulders 
from Troy two sons, Ascanius and Eury- 
bates. Virgil’s contemporary Livy, who 
presumably had at his disposal many of 
the same sources as the poet, is even 
doubtful as to whether Lavinia or Creusa 
was the mother of Ascanius."° 

Another contemporary, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, has a most interesting 
account of Aeneas and Ascanius which 
is all the more valuable since most of 
the sources upon which it is based have 
been lost. Having consulted a multitude 
of Greek and Roman writers on the sub- 
ject of the origin of the Romans,” he 
attempts to harmonize the various diver- 
gent accounts. He proceeds to adopt 
the version of Hellanicus of Mytilene 
as to Ascanius’ return to Troy with 
Scamandrius (Astyanax) and the other 
sons of Hector.'? But Dionysius found a 
strong tradition in Roman writers that 
Ascanius had founded Alba Longa; and 
so he ingeniously notes in his history 
that Aeneas was succeeded in the rule 
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over the Latins by Euryleon, “who in 
flight had been renamed Ascanius.’”* 
It is this Euryleon-Ascanius who pro- 
ceeds to found Alba Longa in ac- 
cordance with the oracle given to 
Aeneas. Upon the former’s death Sil- 
vius Aeneas, succeeds to the sover- 
eignty after a contest with lulus, the 
eldest son of Ascanius.** 


Indeed, one of the most puzzling 
problems facing all the ancient com- 
mentators on the early history of Rome 
consisted in bridging the gap between 
Aeneas and Romulus. The treatment of 
Ascanius was the key to the answer; 
for by making him the founder of Alba 
Longa and by presupposing a long line 
of kings who ruled there, the historians 
were able to explain the embarrassingly 
long lapse of time between the fall of 
Troy and the founding of Rome. 


Virgil and his predecessors were, 
however, faced with another problem, 
that of finding a place in the succession 
of Alban kings for Silvius Aeneas. The 
story of the last six books of the Aeneid 
would not have had much point if La- 
vinia and her future son by Aeneas were 
not to have an important role in the 
fated history of the transplanted Tro- 
jans. And, indeed, there was a strong 
tradition, as we have seen, that Silvius 
Aeneas and his descendants ruled at 
Alba Longa. How was this to be recon- 
ciled with the fact that Ascanius 
founded Alba? Cato, as has been noted, 
conveniently said that Ascanius died 
childless and was succeeded by Silvius 
Aeneas; Dionysius (1. 70. 3-4) speaks of 
a contest between Silvius and Ascanius’ 
son in which the former was victorious, 
while the latter was compensated with 
a priesthood. Virgil, in his desire to 
effect a compromise betweer the Tro- 
jans and the native Italians, is guilty 


of an apparent contradiction when he 
speaks of the future greatness of As. 
canius’ line and yet also declares that 
Silvius ruled at Alba.** But Virgil, we 
must remember, was interested not so 
much in noting the exact lineage of the 
descendants of Ascanius (with the ex. 
ception of Julius Caesar and Augustus) 
and of Lavinia as he was in impressing 
upon the reader the conviction that both 
the Trojan and the native Italic elements 
shared in raising Rome to its position 
of greatness. 


It can thus be seen, even from this 
brief survey, how diverse the ancient ac- 
counts concerning Ascanius were. Just 
as Aeneas is more than a mere Achilles 
or a mere Hector,** so Virgil characteris- 
tically, while adopting certain points 
from various sources, goes beyond all 
of them i: giving Ascanius new impor- 
tance.’” 


The poet’s predecessors had, in gen 
eral, agreed that at the time of his de- 
parture from Troy, Ascanius was buta 
young child. But by the device of nar 
rative Virgil is able to note the develop- 
ment of Ascanius over a period of about 
eight years.** Tulus thus forms a 
contrast to the other characters in the 
epic, who are almost entirely static.” 
His growth serves to impress upon the 
reader the lapse of time between the 
fall of Troy and the final triumph of 
Aeneas over Turnus.” In this respect 
Virgil has departed widely from Homer, 
who in his portrait of Telemachus in the 
Odyssey had provided a standard prote- 
type of the young son of the adventurous 
hero. Unlike Telemachus,” Ascanius 
accompanies Aeneas on the perilous 
journey from Troy; and consequently 
Virgil is able to assign him a more sig- 
nificant role throughout Aeneas’ adver 
tures, keeping him before the reader's 
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THE CHARACTER OF ASCANIUS_ IN 


eye as the ancestor of the Julii and as 
an important potential factor in the de- 
velopment of Italy. 


To study the development of Ascanius 
chronologically,* we must begin with 
his appearance in the narrative of Book 
9, where he is a boy of perhaps four or 
five”? Much of the pathos of the account 
consists of the picture of Aeneas’ little 
son, whose helplessness is forever kept 
before the reader by the epithet parvus, 
which is applied to him in this book 
only. When Aeneas stands aghast at the 
horror of the death of Priam, he sees 
before his eyes a pathetic picture of 
“deserted Creusa, the pillaged house, 
and the fate of little Iulus’’ (2. 562-3). 
Again, when Venus attempts to dis- 
suade Aeneas from slaying Helen, she 
appeals to his feeling of responsibility 
for those dearest to him—namely, An- 
chises, Creusa, and the boy Ascanius 
(2, 596-598).75 That Virgil considered 
this the highest plea that could be made 
at such a trying moment is indicated 
also by the fact that Aeneas, in turn, in 
crying out to his mother Venus, makes 
a similar appeal: 


Hoc erat, alma parens, quod me per 
tela, per ignis eripis, ut mediis hostem 
in penetralibus utque Ascanium patrem- 
que meum iuxtaque Creusam alterum in 
alterius mactatos sanguine cernam? 
(2. 664-7) 


But as Aeneas in desperation is about 
to return to the fight, his wife makes the 
supreme appeal to his emotions by 
clasping his feet and by holding up the 
little Iulus to his father. Then follow 
the pathetic words repeating Venus’ 
previous plea to have regard for the fate 
of Anchises, little Iulus, and Creusa 
(2. 673-8). And finally, there is the 
half-humorous, half-pathetic picture of 
parvus lulus, unconscious of the danger, 
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clasping the hand of his father as a 
comes (2. 711) and following non passi- 
bus aequis (724) with no thought except 
perhaps that his father is walking rather 
fast.** 


In Book 3, during Aeneas’ seemingly 
endless wanderings, Virgil is careful to 
keep the figure of the growing Ascanius 
before us. Andromache reflects the 
poet's interest in the young son of 
Aeneas: “‘What of the boy Ascanius? 
Does he still survive and does he feed 
yet upon heaven’s air?’’ (3, 339). The 
sight of the child reminds her, of course, 
of the sad fate of her own little Asty- 
anax; and she asks: “‘Has the boy never- 
theless some love for his lost mother? 
Do his father Aeneas and his uncle 
Hector rouse him at all to ancestral 
bravery and to manly spirit?’’ (3. 341-3). 
Foreshadowing Dido’s feeling of fond 
affection for Ascanius and reflecting 
Virgil’s own love of youth, Andromache 
makes Ascanius the center of pathos in 
her parting with Aeneas: 


Accipe et haec, manuum tibi quae moni- 
menta mearum sint, puer, et longum 
Andromachae testentur amorem, coniugis 
Hectoreae. cape dona extrema tuorum, 
o mihi sola mei super Astyanactis 
imago. sic oculos, sic ille manus, sic 
ora ferebat; et nunc aequali tecum 
pubesceret aevo. (3. 486-91) 


If Ascanius had not accompanied Aeneas 
on his journey, how much would have 
been lost in pathos! It is the presence 
of the little child which raises the part- 
ing scene from one that is routine to 
one that strikes the depths of emotion. 


Every small! boy is especially appeal- 
ing to women; and Dido, like Andro- 
mache, is captivated by Ascanius. 
Though he is growing rapidly and is 
perhaps eleven or twelve years old at 
the time, he is fondled on the lap of 
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infelix Vido, who sees 


of his father’s beauty.” Even Venus 
herself is extraordinarily fond of her 


grandson, as can be perceived especi 


uly in Book bs where he is called LiLL- 


cis (659) and mea maxima cura (678) 
But the reader is constantly reminded 
that Ascanius is growing; the epithet 
surgens is applied to him for the first 
time in 4. 274 and is repeated in 6. 364 
and 10. 524. We have already noticed 
Andromache’s observation of his 
growth; and Virgil gives us the first 
concrete evidence of Ascanius’ rapidly 
approaching maturity in the picture in 
the fourth book of his keen delight in 
riding a fiery horse (156-9). Moreover, 
like most growing lads in such circum- 
stances, he ambitiously hopes to en- 
counter a foaming boar or a tawny lion.” 
In fact, as Conway says, /aetus lulus 
is “the one person in the whole multi- 
tude who is full of pure delight.’’* We 
may also add that the whole picture of 
Ascanius in this book provides a foil 
to the deep tragedy which is its central 
theme. 


In the fifth book, the rapidly develop- 
ing lad takes another great forward 
stride. First of all, he leads the rest 
of the youth in participation in the 
solemn rites of the Parentalia at the 
grave of Anchises (74), Though he is 
referred to as impubis (546) and is 
under the charge of the custos and 
comes Epytides (ibid.), he is still able 
to lead one line of youthful riders in 
the Lusus Troiae (570-2),°? which was 
so great a favorite with the Romans 
generally and, significantly, with Au- 
gustus in particular. But Virgil is rea- 
listic enough to recognize that any lad 
as active as lulus must have a boy 
friend; we are thus introduced to parvus 
Atys, who, like Iulus, leads a line of 
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is©®, as Vir 


youtas, 


ds his re 1 famous family 


Both Augustus and Virgil realized 
that the hope ome lay with its 
youth. Ascanius, in some measure at 
least, is the concrete representation 
of the hope and optimism pervading 


Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue.** Surely the 
also have drawn the 


lulus and his des 


would 
paralle! between 
cendant, young Octavius. The joy and 
hope of youth were for them summarized 


Romans 


in the picture of these Trojan youths 
riding gaily on their horses and in the 
comments of the Dardanian elders who 
cheer on and rejoice in the boys, recog. 
the features of their 


nizing in them 


ancient ancestors (575-6). 

Very shortly after this incident, As 
canius for the first time and seemingly 
quite suddenly assumes a man’s respor 
sibility. When he informed of the 
burning of the ships by the women, he 


is 


spurs his horse to the bewildered camp, 

‘“‘nor can his breathless guardians hold 

him back’’ (669). Yet he shows his boy 

nis 


ishness by closi impassioned 


speech with the words ‘See! I am you 
-3). With the same 

? 
marks the lad’s 


(672 


own Ascanius! 


delicate humor which 


appearances throughout the poem, Vir 
gil has him fling down his empty helmet 
before the frenzied women so that they 
may immediately perceive who it is who 
has been berating them (673). Ascanius 
of course, still a boy; and therein 


is, 
lies the charm of this episode. Indeed, 
because of his immaturity, he cannot 


accompany his father in the descent to 


the Lower World in Book 6.** 

Fowler has made the interesting com 
ment that when Virgil came to the last 
six books, he was in a quandary as to 
what to do with Ascanius. Aeneas’ 
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THE CHARACTER OF ASCANIUS IN VIRGIL’S 


son could be represented as making 
geat strides toward maturity; yet Virgil 
did not want him to appear to grow up 
too suddenly. What place could there 
be in an account of bloody war for a 
mere boy? “‘Ascanius was, in fact,” 
as Fowler remarks, ‘‘in danger at this 
point of falling out of the story alto- 
gether. Virgil ingeniously saves him 
from this fate by introducing him only 
where there is no fighting going on; he 
js on the very edge of it, but except for 
amoment, is carefully kept out of it.’”* 
Thus, like the children of the Guardians 
in Plato’s Republic (466 E-467 A), who 
are trained to be courageous by watch- 
ing their parents at war, Ascanius is 
educated by merely watching his father 
in battle. It is significant that Virgil 
was willing to cope with this delicate 
problem, so important was Ascanius in 
his purpose in writing the Aeneid. 


In Book 7, Iulus, who in Book 4 
(156-9) had expressed the typical boy’s 
desire to kill a boar or a lion, actually 
des shoot Allecto’s pet stag (493-9).** 
The lad who in Book 5 had been playing 
with his boy friends is now participating 
in a real hunt. Two books later, As- 
canius aims his arrow, ‘formerly wont 
to frighten the fleeing wild beasts,” 
(9, 591) no longer in sport but in earnest 
at a Rutulian foe. The explanation of 
this seemingly sudden maturity is to be 
found in his extraordinary zeal and am- 
bition; indeed, Virgil says of him that 
he was eximiae laudis succensus amore 


(7, 496). 
In Book 9, where, in his father’s ab- 


sence, Ascanius assumes considerable 
responsibility, we have a better oppor- 
tunity to study his character than in 
ay other book. Indeed, Fowler’’ goes 
0 far as to say that one reason why 
Virgil inserted the Nisus-Furyalus epi- 
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sode, which has little direct connec- 
tion with the main thread of the Aeneid, 
was that he wished, by giving Ascanius 
a role of some prominence, to remind 
the reader of the rapidly approaching 
manhood of Aeneas’ son and successor. 


Because of the youth of Nisus and 
especially of Euryalus, Ascanius feels 
a special kinship with them; and though 
he cannot himself join their enterprise, 
he takes the keenest interest in it. He 
is the first to welcome them to the coun- 
cil (232-3); he is, moreover, quick to 
take the hint of the aged Aletes and: 
solemnly promises the pair an array of 
gifts such as only a boyish imagination 
could contrive (263-74). And yet, as is 
so often the case with Ascanius, while 
his words have, to us, an undercurrent 
of humor, he also here arouses a feel- 
ing of pathos, embracing the young 
Euryalus as his ‘“‘comrade in every 
chance”’ (277). The juxtaposition of the 
two youths is especially pathetic in the 
scene which follows, where Euryalus 
asks that his mother be cared for by 
Ascanius. The “‘little’’ lulus knew what 
the loss of a mother meant; and the ap- 
peal is much more touching than any 
which might have been made to Aeneas 
under similar circumstances. It is the 
sign that Iulus has really come of age 
when we find that the joy which had 
characterized his actions in the earlier 
books has given place to his realiza- 
tion of the tears in life; for in the part- 
ing scene with Euryalus and again in 
his weeping with Euryalus’ mother (501) 
Ascanius has advanced a long way be- 
yond his playfulness in Books 4 and 5. 
In these incidents it is Virgil’s aim to 
represent lulus ante annos animumque 
gerens curamque virilem (311). As- 
canius’ action, as Fowler notes, is 
typical of what any noble Roman boy 
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would do when called upon to act in 
such an emergency. 


And yet, Ascanius must be something 
more than a typical Roman youth; he 
must provide a model of ability and de- 
votion beyond his years and beyond the 
call of duty. Hence Virgil, despite his 
efforts to keep Aeneas’ son from taking 
part in the fighting, cannot resist the 
temptation at least for a moment to show 
the future Roman leader in battle. As- 
canius enters the fray, however, only 
because the taunts of Remulus are 
more than any self-respecting person 
can bear (598-620). And nowhere does 
lulus better indicate his fitness to suc- 
ceed his father than in the despatch 
with which he slays the Rutulian 
boaster and in the laconic manner—as 
was befitting a prince—in which he an- 
swers his taunts (621-36). 


_ Ascanius remains in the armed con- 
flict only long enough to indicate strik- 
ingly his rapid development toward 
maturity and his worthiness to form an 
important link in the destiny of his 
people. In this incident, in particular, 
lulus represents the future hope of 
Rome; as Apollo says proudly: 
Macte nova virtute, puer, sic itur ad 
astra, dis genite et geniture deos. iure 
omnia bella gente sub Assaraci fato 
ventura resident, nec te Troia capit.” 
(641-4) 
Apollo then descends from heaven and, 
assuming the features of Ascanius’ 
guardian Butes, advises the fiery lad to 
withdraw from the fighting (644-56). As- 
canius in this book thus reaches as 
high a point as he can without losing 
his boyish features. 


While Ascanius’ role in the remaining 
books is less prominent, his presence 
is never completely forgotten. Thus in 
Book 10 (132-8) he is in the midst of 
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the defenders of the wall. Later in this 
book (236-7) he is portrayed by the 
nymph Cymodocea as hemmed in by a 
wall and by trenches in the midst of 
weapons of war. Again, it is he who 
leads the beleaguered warriors in their 
sally to meet Aeneas (604-5). Finally, 
in Book 12, he is among those assisting 
his wounded father from the field of 
battle (384-6). 


Despite Ascanius’ rapid growth as 
manifested in the last books of the 
Aeneid, he has still much to learn, as 
Virgil is careful to point out to the 
reader. This is especially clear jn 
Book 12, where Aeneas, before the 
final battle with Turnus, ‘‘comforts his 
comrades and the fear of sad lulus, 
teaching them of fate”’ (110-1). And in 
his closing message to Ascanius before 
departing for the combat with Turnus, 
Aeneas, looking forward to the future, 
bids his son to learn the lessons of 
valor and true toil: 


Disce, puer, virtutem ex me verumque 
laborem, fortunam ex aliis. nunc te mea 
dextera bello defensum dabit et magna 
inter praemia ducet. tu facito, mox 
cum matura adoleverit aetas, sis memor 
et te animo repetentem exempla tuorum 
et pater Aeneas et avunculus excitet 
Hector. (435-40) 


Virgil is careful not only to depict 
with lively strokes Iulus’ rapid advance 
toward matuvity but also to emphasize 
his role as the “‘second hope of mighty 
Rome”’ (168). To be sure, Ascanius’ 
role is predominantly one of great ac- 
tion, as we have noted; yet Virgil is 
eager that the reader never lose sight 
of the role beyond the limits of the 
poem which Aeneas’ son is to play in 
the development of Italy, especially 
through founding Alba Longa and through 
being the eponymous ancestor of the 
great family of the Julii.” 
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One of the most important means em- 
ployed by the poet to accomplish this 
latter aim is the use of prophecies. In 
Book 1, for example, Jupiter, after fore- 
telling that Aeneas will wage a suc- 
cessful war in Italy, discloses that the 
lad Ascanius will succeed to the sov- 
eeignty and will fortify Alba Longa 
(957-71). Jupiter then proceeds to tell 
of the founding of Rome and of the 
birth of the ““Trojan Caesar, who shall 
bound his empire with the ocean and 
his fame with the stars, a Julius, name 
descended from great Iulus’’ (286-88). 


In Book 4 Jupiter, in his anxiety for 
the future of Rome, tells Mercury to 
inform Aeneas of the future greatness 
of Rome and to bid him sail from Car- 
thage. He further instructs Mercury 
thus: “‘If the fame of such great things 
does not arouse him and if he himself 
does not undertake the task for his own 
glory, does he, the father, begrudge As- 
canius the Roman towers?’’ (232-4), 
Mercury makes this appeal in almost 
these very words—Aeneas must have 
regard for the growing Ascanius, his 
heir, “to whom the kingdom of Italy and 
the Roman land are due’’ (275-6). In 
his final speech to Dido, Aeneas re- 
veals how much effect this argument has 
had upon him, for he claims that he is 
not sailing of his own free will but that 
he has been constrained to do so by 
Anchises and by Mercury (351-61). 
And the thought that bothers him most 
is that of the wrong done to Ascanius, 
“whom I am defrauding of a kingdom in 


ltaly and of fated lands’’ (355). 


Again, in Book 6 Anchises points out 
to Aeneas the great Roman leaders of 
the future, foremost among whom are 
“Caesar and all the descendants of 
ulus” (789-90), The prophecy that 
Ascanius is to found Alba Longa (1. 271) 
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has already been cited; it is repeated in 
Book 8 (47-8) in the prophecy of the 
river-god Tiberinus. Moreover, we find 
depicted on Aeneas’ shield ‘‘every 
generation of the descendants destined 
to spring from Ascanius’’ (8. 628-9). It 
is Ascanius who is addressed by Apollo 
as dis genite geniture deos (9, 642), 
Venus in Book 10 (48-50) says in effect 
that Aeneas may perish but that lulus 
must live; indeed, Venus feels extraor- 
dinary anxiety for her little grandson, 
who is her iustissima cura (132). That 
he represents the future of Italy is seen 
also in the remark of Aeneas at the 


death of Pallas: 


. Quantum 
praesidium, Ausonia, et quantum tu per- 


dis, Tule! (11. 57-8) 
In fact, throughout the Aeneid, Ascanius 
is spoken of with an air of hope; wit- 
ness the phrase spes.../uli, which is 
used of him four times,** and the words 


magnae spes altera Romae, with which 
he is referred to in Book 12. 168. 


Ascanius’ importance in the develop- 
ment of the future Roman Empire is thus 
made clear by Virgil. To emphasize 
this role the poet makes him the means 
by which one significant portent is re- 
vealed and another correctly interpreted. 
In Book 2 (682-4) the tongue of flame 
licking the head of lulus is the omen 
which, when confirmed by thunder on 
the left and by a shooting star, An- 
chises interprets as the sign bidding 
them to hasten from Troy.** Virgil al- 
ready in this early book wishes to make 
Ascanius a figure of such importance 
that the direct impulse for leaving Troy 
and for starting on the voyage which 
was to lead eventually to Italy comes 
from him. And when Aeneas and his 
followers do land in Book 7 near the 
mouth of the Tiber, it is Ascanius who 
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in jest—a fine touch—makes the remark 
which causes Aeneas to realize that 
the prophecy of Celaeno* has been ful- 
filled and that he has at last reached 
the land which is to be his new home 


(116-9), 


In summary, Virgil’s deep interest in 
young men, which is so well manifested 
in the case of Ascanius, not only gives 
fresh vigor to the epic but is also in 
accord with one of his primary purposes 
in writing the poem—namely, the glorifi- 
cation of Rome and of Augustus, As- 
canius’ descendant. Augustus too, as 
many commentators* have noted, was 
actively concerned about the moral and 
physical well-being of the youth of his 
time, in whom, after the turmoil of many 
years of terrible civil war, the hope of 
Rome’s future lay. It is interesting to 
note that in the Aeneid Virgil has dwelt 
upon the figures of no less than four 
young men*’—Ascanius, Euryalus, Pal- 
las, and Lausus, always in juxtaposi- 
tion with their parents.“ And while all 
are ideal types of hopeful, ambitious 
youth, in the cases of all but Ascanius 
it is the pathos of their deaths that 
chiefly concerns the poet. The divinely- 
chosen Ascanius has a great mission to 
perform; hence, unlike the others, he is 
withdrawn from battle that he may be 
able to continue Aeneas’ line. There is 
no more noble sacrifice than that of 
youth in war; but it is also important 
that youth live and triumph, even as the 
victory of Octavius over the Senate, 
Mark Antony, Pompey, and Lepidus: was 
one of youth. 


It was Virgil who introduced into the 
epic the fighting and history-making 
puer as an important type.” Virgil’s 
attitude in the treatment of the youth 
Ascanius is indicative of one of the 
features in which he is so different, from 
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Homer. For to Virgil youth represents 
the hope of the future of his people: 


Homer’s concern is with the past and | 


the present: Achilles’ and Odysseus’ 
posterity are of interest to him only jn 
juxtaposition to the immediate events 
which he is describing.” In writing the 
Aeneid Virgil felt that he had to glorify 
not only Roman manhood as represented 
by Aeneas but also the promise of Ro- 
man youth for the future. His picture of 
Ascanius is thus not only charming in 
itself but is also of the utmost signifi. 
cance in relation to his motives in writ- 
ing the epic. 


LOUIS H. FELDMAN 
Trinity College, Hartford 


NOTES 


*I should like to express my sincere 
gratitude to my teacher and colleague Prof. 
James A. Notopoulos for his kind assistance 
in the preparation of this paper. 

7So N. Moseley, Characters and Epithets: 
A Study in Vergil’s Aeneid (New Haven 
1926) 47. For: numerous examples of Vir- 
gil’s use of alternate names see Moseley, 
Appendices | and II. On the origin of the 
name lulus see Moseley, 63-65, who thinks 
that “‘perhaps it was the great Julius Cae- 
Sar, so anxious about his antecedents, 
who... first identified Ascanius and lulus.” 


Virgil uses the name Ascanius 41] times and | 


Iulus 35 times; metrical convenience was 
undoubtedly, as Moseley (66) notes, an im- 
portant factor in determining which name 
the poet used in any given passage. Thus, 
for example, we find the genitive luli (t 
16 times but Ascani (-u-) not at all, since 
the latter is inadmissible in an hexameter. 
*This is the estimate of R. Heinze, Vir 
gils Epische Technik’ (Leipzig and Berlin 
1915) 157-8, n. 1. Cf. also F. H. Potter, 
“‘How Long Was Aeneas at Carthage?” C/ 
21 (1925/26) 618: “‘If we may judge from 
the proportionate sizes of the figures (in 
the Tabula Iliaca), taking into consideration 
the average height of children of various 
ages, unless Ascanius was undersized for 
his age, he could not have been more than 
six years old when Aeneas left Troy.” 
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“Cf. Moseley (supra, n. 2) 55. There are 
two (not three, as Moseley states) mentions 
of an Ascanius in the /liad, one a leader of 
the Phrygians from Ascania (2. 862-3) and 
the other (13, 792) likewise a Trojan leader 
from Ascania (perhaps the same person) but 
otherwise ynidentified. 

5Cf.,e.g., Sophocles, ap. Strabo 13. 1. 53, 
who notes that Aeneas left Troy with his 
father Anchises and his son Ascanius. 

‘For representations of Ascanius in art, 
cf. Roscher’s Lexicon, s.v. ‘‘Aineias,’’ I 
(1884) 185-6. 

"So Potter (supra, n. 3) 618. A somewhat 
later terminus ante quem is given by G. Lip- 

ld, ‘“‘Tabula Iliaca,’’ RE 2te Reihe, 8 
1932) 1892. 

"Dionysius, 1. 53. 4-5, is probably right 
in believing that these writers were de- 
ceived by thinking that the lines from the 
Iliad, 20. 307-8, noted above, indicated the 
return of the descendants cf Aeneas to 
Troy, ‘‘as if it were not possible for them 
to reign over Trojans while living in Italy.” 
Cf. 0. Rossbach, ‘‘Askanios,’’ RE 4 (1896) 
1611. See also F. Cauer, “‘Die roemische 
Aeneassage von Naevius bis Vergilius,”’ 
Jahrbuecher fuer classische Philologie, 
Suppl. 15 (1886/87) 108, n. 12, who notes 
as exceptions, however, certain Greek 
writers, such as Dionysius of Chalcis and 
Naevius’ contemporary Eratosthenes, who 
were writing far away from Rome. According 
to Dionysius, 1. 53. 4, some historians de- 
clared that ‘‘Aeneas did not even come into 
Italy with the Trojans, and some that it was 
another Aeneas, not the son of Anchises and 
Aphrodite, while yet others say that it was 
Ascanius, Aeneas’ son, and others name 
still other persons.”’ 


°H. Peter, Historicorum Romanorum Re- 
liquiae, | (Leipzig 1914) 59. 

“Livy 1. 1. 11; 1. 3. 2. 

“Cf. Dionys. 1. 89. 1. On Dionysius’ 
sources generally, see 1. 7. 1-4. Among the 
“approved’’ Roman authors whom he con- 
sulted and whom he there enumerates were 
Cato, Fabius Maximus (Servilianus?), Valer- 
ius Antias, Licinius Macer, the Aelii, Gel- 
lii, Calpurnii, and ‘‘many others of note’’ 
(1. 7. 3). 

"4p. Dionys. 1. 46 (Jacoby, I, fr. 31). 
Cf. Dionys. 1. 47. 5. Again in 1. 54. 2, Di- 
onysius, in recapitulating the achievements 
of Aeneas, remarks that the latter left his 
son Ascanius as king in Phrygia. 

"Dionys. 1. 65. 1. Accordi he ac- 

ionys ccording to t 
count that follows (1. 65. 1-5), Euryleon- 
Ascanius, after assuming the rule, defeated 
the choicest youth of the Tyrrhenians, who 
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were under the command of Lausus, the son 
of Mesentius. Cf. Cephalon of Gergis (prob- 
ably to be identified (see Athenaeus 9. 
393 D), with Hegesianax of Alexandria in 
the Troad) ap. Dionysius 1. 72. 1, who 
states that Aeneas had four sons—Ascanius, 
Euryleon, Romulus, and Romus (sic). 

**Dionys. 1. 70. 3. The subsequent narra- 
tive tells how this Iulus was compensated 
for the loss of the sovereignty by a priest- 
hood ‘“‘enjoyed even to my day by his pos- 
terity, who were called Julii after him’’ 
(probably the office of pontifex maximus 
held by both Julius Caesar and Augustus). 

‘Compare 1. 267-71 with 6. 760-6. Per- 
haps. this contradiction is one of the loose 
ends in the poem which Virgil would have 
eliminated in the final revision which he 
did not live to accomplish. See the detailed 
discussion of this point by Moseley (supra, 
n. 2) 59-63. Heinze (supra, n. 3) 158, n. 1, 
finds no apparent contradiction; he notes 
that Virgil says that after Ascanius’ death 
Alba Longa will be ruled gente sub Hec- 
torea (1. 273) and not specifically sub Juli 
gente. (Cf. 12. 440, where the name of Hec- 
tor is associated with that of Ascanius.) 
Heinze also remarks that Ascanius nowhere 
appears in the Aeneid as the founder of the 
Alban line of kings. Moseley, 59-63, also 
finds no contradiction, noting (61) that Vir- 
gil makes no specific reference to any des- 
cendants of lulus before Caesar. Moseley 
makes the further significant comment 
(61-62) that it is part of Virgil’s general 
scheme to parallel both Lavinia and Iulus 
and their respective progenies. Thus, for 
example, in the case of both Ascanius (2. 
682-6) and Lavinia (7. 71-7), we find the 
omen of fire about the head—a thing which, 
as Moseley (61) notes, portended greatness 
(cf. Livy 1. 39). These statements by 
Heinze and Moseley do not, however, an- 
swer the riddle as to how Silvius came to 
rule in an Alba Longa which Ascanius had 
founded. 

**Cf., however, J. W. Spaeth, ‘‘Hector’s 
Successor in the Aeneid,’’ CJ 46 (1950/51) 
277-80. 

*7Rossbach (supra, n. 8) 1613 goes so far 
as to say that Virgil’s Ascanius is almost 
without dependence upon older sources. 

*Ie., seven years of wandering and 
about a year in Carthage. But on this latter 
point cf. Potter (supra, n. 3) 615-24, who 
thinks that Aeneas sailed away from Car- 
thage at the end of the summer in which he 
came. 

*W. W. Fowler, The Religious Experience 
of the Roman People (London 1911) 412-4, 


| 
7) 


expresses the belief that Aeneas also is 
not static but that his character in the poem 
is gradually strengthened. 

“A UCartault, "Art de Virgile dans 
V’Enéide, 1 (Paris 1926) 265, goes so far 
as to state that Virgil, wishing to show 
Ascanius as an infant at the fall of Troy 
and as an adolescent later, had no other 
means of so doing than through prolonging 
the voyages of Aeneas. But such voyages 
are, of course, part of the normal machinery 
of heroic epic. 

For a brief comparison of Telemachus 
and Iulus, quite unfavorable to Virgil’s 
characterization of the latter, cf. W. Y. Sel- 
lar, The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age: 
Virgil* (Oxford 1897) 399-400, It is difficult 
to agree, however, with Sellar’s remark that 
Ascanius “fails to interest us as a youth 
of high spirit and promise.”’ 

724 short but excellent account of the de- 
velopment of Ascanius in the later books 
will be found in W. W. Fowler, The Death of 
Turnus (Oxford 1919) 87-92. Cf. also the 
brief discussion of the passages relating 
to Ascanius in A. Kosthorst, Die Frauen- 
und Juenglings-Gestalten in Vergils Aeneis 
(Muenster 1934) 107-109, and in W. Wili, 
Vergil (Muenchen s.a.) 103-105. The ac- 
count of G. V. Kidder, The Description of 
Characters in Vergil’s Aeneid (Chicago 
1937) 70-1, considers this development 
primarily from the standpoint of the epithets 
applied to Ascanius. These epithets have 
been very carefully and conveniently com- 
piled by Moseley asin, n. 2) Appendix I, 
vii. Some of the commentators (e.g., Wili, 
106) think that Virgil is reflecting in his 
pictures of Ascanius certain thoughts and 
hopes of Octavius’ and of his own youth. 

"Ct. Supra, n. 3. 

*This translation and all others from 
Virgil in this paper are my own. All quota- 
tions are from the Oxford text. 

**This is the only place in Book 2 where 
Ascanius is called puer; elsewhere in this 
book, as noted above, the epithet parvus is 
applied to him. 

*Moseley (supra, n. 2) 49, calls this ‘‘the 
most appealing picture drawn by a poet.”’ 
For the humor in this scene, see R. S. Con- 
way, Harvard Lectures on the Vergilian Age 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1928) 108, n. 1, who 
finds here ‘reflections of Vergil’s own ex- 
perience—a recollection of the days when 
he trotted around the big farm of the Magii... 
beside his hard-working father; and a more 
tragic memory of the difficulty which he 
must have had in persuading his father, now 
an aged man, to fly from the farm when An- 
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tony’s wild soldiery were breaking in. The 
story in Eclogue 9 shows that they lingered 
till the last moment, and, like Anchises, 
were dislodged only by an omen.’”’ 

274, 84-85. Cf. A. S. Pease, Publi V ergili 
Maronis Aeneidos Liber Quartus (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1935) ad loc. (gremio). The figure of 
Ascanius here reminds the reader of Dido's 
own childlessness—which was the chief 
source of her infelicitas. With regard t 
this passage there is considerable an. 
biguity, much of which arises because Vi. 
gil does not state clearly at what momen 
in the account Cupid stops impersonating 
Ascanius. 


7®Note her use of the verb pubesceret 
(3. 491). 

Cf. Pease’s note (supra, n. 27) on 4, 
159 (leonem). 

Conway (supra, n. 26) 107. 

Moseley (supra, n. 2) 50, however, is 
right in remarking that the word impubis 
could with propriety be used to describe any 
boy who had not yet arrived at man’s estate, 

2Cf. the excellent discussion of this 
passage by Heinze (supra, n. 3) 157. The 
Aeneid was written, as Heinze here notes, 
before repeated accidents, especially one 
to the grandson of Asinius Pollio, in the 
playing of this game caused Augustus to 
discontinue it. See Suet. Aug. 43. 2. 

Cf. Wili (supra, n. 22) 104-105 and 
Heinze (supra, n. 3) 159. 

**Fowler (supra, n. 22) 89 is wrong, how- 
ever, in stating that Ascanius is ‘“‘not even 
mentioned”’ in Book 6. A close examina- 
tion shows that Virgil has not entirely for- 
gotten him even in this book; he is men- 
tioned twice (364, 789) as a symbol of the 
future hope of Rome. 

*5Fowler (supra, n. 22) 89. Ascanius, be- 
ing yet a boy, could not participate in the 
fighting; as Fowler notes, “‘That was what 
no Roman boy ever did until he took the 
manly toga.’” 

36H, W. Prescott, The Development of 
Virgil’s Art (Chicago 1927) 448, notes the 
significance of the fact that Allecto does 
not inspire Iulus with frenzy, as she does 
Amata and Turnus. The reason for this is 
obvious: because of Ascanius’ importance 
in the future history of Rome he cannot be 
portrayed as the victim of such madness; 
rather it is his hounds that become frenzied. 

37Fowler (supra, n. 22) 89. 

Fowler (supra, n. 22) 91. In commenting 
on the pathos of the entire episode, Fowler 
here states that Ascanius and Euryalus are 
of “‘the age for which Virgil, like Scott, had 
a peculiar tenderness: 
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Just at the age ‘twixt boy and youth, 
When thought is speech and speech is 
truth.”’ 

(Scott, Marmion, Introduction to 

Canto 2. 110-1) 
*Wili (supra, n. 22) 105 comments that 
with these words the child Ascanius be- 
comes an integral part of Roman history, no 
less important for the future greatness of 
Rome than Aeneas and Augustus. Wili also 
finds more clearly expressed in these words 
than in any other place in the epic the motif 
of the Weltherrscherkind of the Fourth 
Eclogue. 

“Ascanius is still called puer throughout 
these later books. Cf. Juno’s reference to 
this incident (10. 70). The fact that Virgil 
continues to use the term puer in speaking 
of Ascanius even when the latter is fighting 
would seem to indicate the poet’s eagerness 
to have the reader understand Ascanius’ 
inability to join completely in the struggle. 
On this point see Fowler (supra, n. 22) 91, 


3, 

“cf, Cartault (supra, n. 20) I. 265, who 
remarks that Ascanius’ role as the ancestor 
of the Julii was more important in the eyes 
of Rome’s ruling family than that of Aeneas 
himself. 

"Cf, Pease (supra, n. 27) 51, n. 390, who 
quotes J. R. Green, Stray Studies from Eng- 
land and Italy (London 1876) 267: ‘‘The 
common love of his boy is one of the bonds 
that link Dido with Aeneas, and a yet more 
exquisite touch of poetic tenderness makes 
his affection for Ascanius the one final 
motive for his severance from the Queen.”’ 

“1, 556; 4. 274; 6. 364; and 10. 524. 

“Kosthorst (supra, n. 22) 108 notes Vir- 
gil’s fine touch in revealing the portent 
through Iulus, who in his childishness is 
most near the supernatural. 

“Cf. Heinze eae, n. 3) 266. Aeneas 
here (7, 123) says that it was the prophecy 
of Anchises; but the prediction about eating 
the tables is uttered by Celaeno the Harpy 
in 3, 255 and is nowhere mentioned by An- 
chises in our poem. 

Cf., e. g., Prescott (supra, n. 36) 223. 

“We may perhaps add the young men in 
6. 308 who had been placed on the pyre be- 
fre the eyes of their parents and, in par- 
ticular, Marcellus. They are, of course, 
tifferent from Ascanius, Euryalus, Pallas, 
ad Lausus in that they do not participate 
in the action of the story. Heinze (supra, 
1. 3) 159 seems to be right when he says 
that the sorrow of the premature death of 
Ewyalus, Pallas, and Lausus is, as it 
were, an echo of the great sorrow that was 
actually felt when Marcellus died in his 
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twentieth year. 

“Wili (supra, n. 22) 103 estimates that 
Lausus and Nisus are perhaps 16 years old 
while Pallas and Euryalus are ic. (The 
names of Nisus and Euryalus should here 
be reversed. Nisus, however, seems con- 
siderable older than the rest.) In the cases 
of Aeneas-Ascanius, Evander-Pallas, and 
Mezentius-Lausus, it is a father-son rela- 
tionship; Euryalus is involved in a mother- 
son relationship. On Virgil’s deep interest 
in these pairs see Heinze (supra, n. 3) 159 
and Wili n. 22) 103. 

“Cf. Wili (supra, n. 22) 106 and Heinze 
(supra, n. 3) 157. 

Cf. supra, n. 21. 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY REVIEW 34 
(1952). — (Spring: 233-243 and one plate) 
Kathleen Edwards, ‘‘The Use of Classical 
Authors by Medieval Writers.’’ ‘‘There is 
an immense ammount of material which 
shows that at every period of the middle 
ages men were intensely interested in clas- 
sical literature, and that even in periods 
when language and style were neglected, 
the Latin authors were constantly read and 
studied for their subject-matter.’’ Christian 
humanists like John of Salisbury justify our 
speaking of a Renaissance of the twelfth 
century. His Policraticus “‘shows how he 
applied his classical learning to problems 
of governing a state’’ in that century. 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION JOUR- 
NAL 38 (1952). — (December: 1048-1049) 
Herbert Bloch, ‘‘Palmer-Wilkin Letters 
Evoke a Protest.’’ Comments by Professor 
Bloch about the Palmer-Wilkin correspon- 
dent re Carcopino’s Cicero: The Secrets of 
His Correspondence. Judge Wilkin assumes, 
says Mr. Bloch, that this is “the work of a 
Leftist American college professor’’ where- 
as, actually, ‘“‘its author is a prominent and 
brilliant French scholar, whose Rightist 
political views are a matter of record.’’ 
Mr. Bloch notes further: (1) that Judge Wil- 
kin’s immediate remarks about the book are 
the point of departure for a wholesale at- 
tack on the American academic world and 
its alleged leftist tendencies, (2) that 
“there is patently not the slightest trace of 
Marxist prejudices in his (Carcopino’s) 
book,”’ (3) that it is surprising that neither 
Mr. Palmer nor Judge Wilkin recognized the 
work as a translation. 


— 
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We See 
By the Papers.... 


Edited by John F. Latimer 


WE CLASSICISTS are not inclined to 
grasp at straws or swallow camels. But 
we are human enough and—so we trust— 
wise enough to recognize the value of 
good publicity and to applaud the ef- 
forts of those who cause such classical 
ware to be put on the general market. 
This has happened recently and, as is 
true of so many good things in American 
life, the seed was sown in Boston and 
bore fruit there and in other parts of 
the country. Because the fruit is of the 
kind to add welcome variety to any 
Latin teacher’s diet, this Column will 
serve some rich slices in lieu of its 
regular fare, with more of the same menu 
next month if space demands or permits. 

Contributors of other fine material 
now to be postponed may be assured 
that it will be used. Their critical and 
diligent gleaning is prayerfully implored. 
And may their monthly tribe increase! 

And now audite et gaudete! 

Boston Truveler 28 Feb. 53 
‘,.. ‘Teachers of Classics in New Eng- 
land’ has polled a large number of the 
country’s leading educators. And the 


‘ 


results are eye-popping. 

“Almost to a man, the leaders of 
America’s top universities believe that 
no student worth his salt should be al- 
lowed to slide through school without 
being exposed to good, solid courses of 
instruction in Latin. 

“*...the educators’ reasoning runs, 
Latin is extremely useful to the student 
who wants to come by a sound educa- 
tion. It may once more, as it was in our 
fathers’ time, be considered necessary 


to the acquisition of genuine knowledge, 

can we... truly understand the 
present without knowing the past?,,, 
History has not been put together in bits 
and pieces, these men say. It flows 
back in a continuous line; and it defies 
sensible analysis if it is not viewed as 
an integrated whole. A_ respectable 
knowledge of the Classics is indispens. 
able to such an examination. 

“*,.- If your turn of mind is the ‘prac. 
tical’ one, these educators have a word 
for you too. 

“They point out the definite connec. 
tion between the study of Latin and the 
acquisition of such bread-and-butter 
skills as speaking the modern languages, 
mastering the language of science, be- 
coming familiar with the lawyer's 
legalese and the medical world’s eso 
teric jargon. 

“Teachers of English assert that we 
Americans would be tongue-tied if it 
were not for Latin. 

H. Rhinelander of Harvard,... 
is concerned over the lack of general 
education in this age of specialization., 
Latin—and Greek as well—can provide 
an excellent background for the general 
education the modern American needs, 
Rhinelander believes. 

**...the final salvo hasn’t been fired 
in the battle between Ancients and 
and Moderns... We have no way of an 
ticipating who eventually will win. But 
it’s clear that the Ancients have brought 
up some powerful new guns.”’ 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 8 Mar. 53 
Topics of The Times 
‘Latin and the Schools”’ 


“WHILE FEW people today can read 
Latin fluently and fewer still can write 
it correctly, the study of Latin in the 
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WE SEE BY THE PAPERS 


secondary schools continues a major 
discipline for the youth of the land. A 
remarkable testimonial to the value of 
Latin has been compiled... Seventy six 
college executives replied in favor of 
the study of Latin. Most of them said 
that preparatory students who did well in 
Latin did well in college. There were im- 
portant qualifications: Latin, it seems, 
is not for everybody. For students who 
don’t take to Latin a stiff course in al- 
gebra or elementary physics is recom- 
mended. But for those who have to use 
words nothing has been found better 
taining than Latin grammar and Latin 
prose...” 


“*‘Civilitas’in Our Time”’ 

“In addition to the standard argu- 
nents for Latin, there appears now an 
awareness that Latin is a kind of com- 
non bond of what we call Western civi- 
lization and that this civilization, now 
under attack, can be appreciated only 
by going back to its beginning in Grae- 
co-Roman times. Paradoxically, civi- 
lization is a new word. Sir Richard 
Livingstone recalls in the current At- 
lantic that Dr. Samuel Johnson declined 
to admit the word to his famous Eng- 
lish dictionary—over the deferential 
protest, it may be added, of Mr. James 
Boswell. Johnson stood firm for ‘civility’ 
fom civilitas. But Edmund Burke was 
soon talking about civilization, which 
he thought the French Revolution was 
destroying. And today civilization is 
our great concern. Romans gave us the 
idea of civilitas, meaning law and 


oder, They did more for those who 
have caught the spirit of their language 
and literature. They were the inventors 
of that urbanitas which many good 
witers of English have cultivated.” 
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PITTSBURGH PRESS 21 Feb. 53 
PAX VOBISCUM 


“WAY BACK in the dim ages, very 
few American students were graduated 
from high school without being exposed 
to the study of Latin. 

“That age, of course, was before 
hotrods, double double banana splits, 
juke boxes and the substitution -of bub- 
ble-light air dramas for the ancient art 
of reading and conversation. 

“So the Teachers of Classics in New 
England asked the heads of 94 colleges 
if they thought high school Latin helped 
students prepare for college. 


* * * * 


“Ten schools didn’t reply. Eight 
were neutral or thought Latin was use- 
less. Executives of 76 colleges said 
Latin was helpful. 

“Despite the majority for Latin, we 
will wager a dogeared Caesar pony that 
there will be no upswing in the teaching 
or study of Latin in high schools. 

“There are too many things more im- 
portant such as football, drum majoring 
and square dancing. And, the study of 
Latin is work.”’ 


WASHINGTON STAR 6 Mar. 53 


*...The Cambridge survey.... 
shows...that the Nation’s educational 
leaders—heads of universities, gradu- 
ate colleges, law schools, technical 
institutions, etc.—are overwhelmingly 
in favor of having America’s young 
people study as much Latin as possible 
(some include Greek, too) as an invalu- 
able preparation for work in areas of 
learning beyond the secondary-school 
level... it is a subject of prime impor- 
tance in terms of discipling the mind, 
learning how to think, acquiring cul- 
tural background, equipping one’s self 
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with an extra, practical, advantage in 
the legal and other professions, becom- 
ing fluent in modern European lan- 
guages like French, and speaking and 
writing English with grace and pre- 
cision. 

“This is at best only a very sketchy 
summary of the views of leading Amer- 
ican educators, but their basic thought 
can be stated in a few words: Latin, 
far from being a literally ‘dead’ lan- 
guage, is a rich and vital mother tongue 
of imperishable quality, and the young 
student who ignores it, who fails to 
study it, is robbing himself of a thing 
of great value. That fact should be 
pondered carefully by the parents of all 
children preparing to enter high school. 
Certainly, the findings of the “Teachers 
of Classics in New England’ are much 
too persuasive and convincing to be 
pooh-poohed or filed away and forgotten.” 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 7 Mar 53 


‘ 


‘... The replies... revive arguments 
on the values of classical studies 
which have been hashed over for several 
generations,... But they also pose 
questions which are timely, which are 
not covered with the dust of Elizabeth’s 
or Dr. Johnson’s England. 

“‘One such question is, what is being 
taught in place of Latin? 

“Some folks would argue that much of 
what is lumped together under the al- 
luring title ‘social studies,’ could be 
happily dispensed with in order to give 
time for Latin. 

“They will argue that there is a dis- 
tinction between ‘fact’ and miscella- 
neous information. ‘Social studies’ 
which dwell on the average incomes of 
factory workers and farmers, on crime 
rates, racial discriminations, voting 
statistics and the like are plaving 


LATIMER 


around with stuff of no fundamental and 
permanent importance, as these things 
fluctuate and excite curiosity rathe 
than enhance wisdom. “‘... Latin js 
fact, and one of great and permanent 
importance, for it is the tap root of the 
language we speak, of the language in 
which we must grasp the ideas of 
others, in which we must express ow 
own. 

“Some of the educators, arguing for 
Latin, assert that young men and wo 
men come to college seriously deficient 
in the reading and writing of English, 
that they do not know the meaning of 
words, how to construct a sentence, 
The ability of these students to explore 
the arts and sciences is obviously 
limited, and it is also obvious that 
high school Latin would have improved 
their English. 

“*... The avalanche of popular in 
terest has gone down another mountain, 
and no arguments can stop it. Someday 
it will reach the valley, and it is probable 
that popular interest in the classics 
will be reborn. . .”’ 


LATIN - JAPANESE 


Mount Vernon High School in Fairfax 
County, Virginia enrolled a new pupil on 
April 22, and immediately faced a language 
problem. The new student could speak only 
Japanese. None of the Mount Vernonites, 
teachers or students, knew that language. 
Here was a_how-de-do. No French, no 
Spanish. Then someone in desperation 
thought of Latin. Mirabile dictu, it worked! 
With a dux puella, Carol Mullens, and broad 
smiles all around, and utraque Latine lo 
quens, an indoctrination tour of the school 
was made auspiciis optimis. 

The parvula interpres arrived home that 
night and told her mother with understandable 
pride: ‘‘Latin came alive today!’’ 

Latina non omnis mortua! 
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Et summis admiratio 

+ veneratioque et 
inferioribus merita 
laus 


By Grundy Steiner 


This final issue of The Review Cupboard 
is devoted to notices of several translations 
in the Loeb series and to several second 
printings or second editions. 


LOEB TRANSLATIONS 


THESE SIX items from the Loeb Classical 
library (Nos. 383, 386, 385, 396, and 397, 


Library (Nos. 383, 386, 385, 396, and 397, 
respectively) are all available from the Har- 
vad University Press and from William 
Heinemann, Ltd. The price is $3.00 avolume. 
Data concerning place of publication, pub- 
lisher, and price are consequently omitted 
below. 


The Letters of Alciphron, Aelian and Philo- 
status. Translated by ALLEN ROGERS 
BENNER and FRANCIS H. FOBES. 1951. 
Pp. xi, 588, 


ALL TOO OFTEN the texts printed in 
this series have been slightly warmed-over 
teprintings of something already available. 
The authors of this translation, however, the 
late professor Benner, and Professor Fobes 
who completed the assignment, have toiled 
long with materials both confused and mis- 
leading. The dates alone of the traditional 
standard editions of the authors should in- 
dicate how great was the need for new work: 
Alciphron is customarily cited from the edi- 
tion of Schepers (Leipzig 1905); Aelian, 
from Hercher’s edition (Paris 1858) which 
was based on the 1499 Aldine edition; and 
Philostratus, from Kayser’s edition (Leip- 
zig 1871). 

But the Benner-Fobes texts can be only 
interim standards. The project was started 
in 1938; hence during its completion photo- 
stats were not obtainable. Such supplemen- 
tal information as was available (e.g. from 
Castiglioni’s collations for Alciphron) was 
used but generally the reports of the pre- 
vious editors had to be employed. That 
variant results could be obtained from these 
Sources is shown by the text of Philostratus 
where half-brackets mark many passages 
omitted by Kayser and the rest but restored 


in the present edition. (In letter 33, e.g., 
p. 483, the sentence that was the source for 
Ben Jonson’s “‘The thirst that from the soul 
doth rise ...”’ is a restored passage.) A 
new collation of the MS sources is needed 
badly, but this volume will serve acceptably 
until the authoritative text can be published. 

The translation is a good one; the notes, 
helpful; the introductions about authorship, 
MS traditions, etc., and the bibliographies, 
are all that could be asked in a volume of 
this sort. The matter translated is highly 
artificial] and not likely to hold the average 
reader for long, but many details from life 
in later antiquity are reflected and many 
passages provide ample rewards. 


Cicero: De Inventione; De Optimo Genere 
Oratorum; Topica. Translated by H. M. 
HUBBELL, 1949. Pp. xviii, 466. 


PROFESSOR HUBBELL is likewise a 
translator who has been vexed by the ab- 
sence of wartime photostats and harassed by 
the conflicting reports of previous editors, 
being forced to base his present work upon 
such indirect reports without benefit of new 
collations (cf. pp. xii, 350, 380-381). But 
despite these obstacles, this is a neat, pre- 
cise piece of workmanship, possessed of no 
little utility for anyone interested in the 
kind of rhetorical handbook (De /nventione) 
from which Cicero himself learned some of 
the rudiments of his art and in the other, 
admittedly uninspired and not inspiring, 
minor works which reveal yet more about the 
taste and training of the orator. 


Dio Chrysostom: discourses LXI-LXXX, 
Translated by H. LAMAR CROSBY. Vol. 
5. 1951. Pp. vi, 504. 


THE LOEB DIO CHRYSOSTOM is hereby 
completed. In addition to the discourses 
the volume contains the Encomium on Hair, 
the fragments (from Stobaeus and Maximus 
the Confessor), the five letters (from Her- 
cher’s Epistolograph Graeci), the tes- 
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timonia regarding Dio’s life and works, as 
well as a topical index to the five volumes. 
These discourses, here in an affable trans- 
lation, are not likely to be read much for 
their oratorical form and style, or even for 
their philosophical and moral tenets, but 
rather because they constitute a pleasant 
storehouse of information about the life and 
times at the end of the first century and the 
start of the second, since Dio ties his 
philosophy closely to life and his examples 
therefore possess verisimilitude if not al- 
ways reality. 


Livy: Books XLIII-XLV. Translated by AL- 
FRED C. SCHLESINGER. Vol. 13. 1951. 
Pp. vii, 425; 6 maps. 


POSSIBLY the most readable translation 
in the entire set under consideration is this 
penultimate volume of Livy. It is the first 
entirely under the composition of Professor 
Schlesinger who has supplemented the text 
with six clear maps and who has prefaced it 
with a list of some seventeen places which 
defy all efforts at location even by con- 
jecture. Nearly all emendations made since 
the editio princeps are presumably in the 
critical notes. 

Most of the translation is quite literal. 
Occasional renderings in the class of ‘‘Af- 
ter the praetor’s departure’’ for Praetore 
dimisso (44.2.4), ‘‘a fast-moving threat’’ 
for repentinum...terrorem (44.31.6), and 
“Such was the urging of Sulpicius’’ for His 
incitatis (45.36.1), cause the literal-minded 
reader to look a second time, but usually 
with greater satisfaction than displeasure. 
This is true since most of them keep the 
spirit of the passage and the spirit of modern 
English idiom, hence are permissible even 
though they might detract from the value of 
the book as a potential ‘Rosetta stone’’ 
for English and Latin for some future ex- 
plorer into the wreckage of contemporary 
civilization. 


Diodorus Siculus: Books XV. 29-XVI. 65. 
Vol. 7. Translated by CHARLES L. SHER- 
MAN. Pp. v, 431; 2 maps. 


THIS COUNTERPART to the above 
volume, in the Greek series, covering the 
events of the years 382/1-346/5 B.C., is the 
first section of the Loeb Diodorus from the 
hand of Professor Sherman. There is no 
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preface or introduction to make it clear 
whether or not there are any changes jp 
policy from the editorial work of the first 
six volumes—even a one-sentence state. 
ment about this point would have been re. 
assuring—and the sigla employed are not 
displayed prominently at the start, although 
they are stated on p. 222. But, after the 
reader has plunged into this book which js 
all middle without a beginning, he will find 
an honest, straight-forward translation with 
a very respectable number of notes which 
report useful parallels from other ancient 
sources or refer to modern literature upon 
whatever subject is in hand. Much of the 
story of Philip set forth here is an engross. 
ing account of how ‘‘Evil communications 


(i.e. bribes) corrupt’ (cf. 16.54.4). 


Aristotle: Meteorologicae Translated by 
H. D. P. LEE. 1952. Pp. xxx, 433; | 
folding map. 


THIS BOOK is probably not destined for 
wide circulation since Aristotle, in these 
dull lecture notes, “‘is so far wrong in 
nearly all his conclusions that they can... 
have little more than a passing antiquarian 
interest’ (pp. xxv-xxvi). 

Lee in his introduction analyzes the con- 
tents of all the books and argues for the 
authenticity of Book 4. In his arguments he 
follows V. C. B. Coutant (diss., Columbia 
1936) rather than the recent discussion by 
Ingemar During (Goteborg 1944) which was 
not available in time. Lee finds the true 
interest of the work in the reason for Aris- 
totle’s erroneous conclusions—‘“‘his lack o 
a method which could lead him to right ones” 
(p. xxvi)—that he like other Greek ‘scier- 
tists’ (generally) ‘‘observed but...did not 
experiment...’ (p. xxvii). The Meteor 
logica, accordingly, typifies ‘‘thought that 
is rational but not yet scientific’’ (ibid.) 
and is the work of the natural philosopher 
rather than of the natural scientist. 

With reference to the text and translation, 
it should be noted that Lee has used the 
text of Fobes with very slight change 
(p. xxviii) and that he has toiled faithfully 
to render crabbed, technical Greek into 
living English. 

This work, incidentally, contains the lo 
cus which is the basis for the accepted ar 
rangement of Aristotle’s works (338 a2 
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The appearance of these six volumes 
among others, completing the translation of 
Dio Chrysostom and bringing those of 
Cicero and Livy within sight of completion 
in the Loeb series, as well as filling in 
certain other gaps, means that the entire 
Loeb Classical Library is reaching a very 
respectable state of completion. It would 
seem conceivable that except for rather mar- 
ginal authors the library ought to reach its 
full complement within a few years. But we 
ust that the editors of the series are not 
going to suspend operations once any the- 
aetical full complement has been achieved, 
for it must be admitted in all honesty that 
very few of the translations published are 
sufficiently literary classics in their own 
right to survive for much more than one gen- 
eration, let alone gather about them the 
awa which attaches itself to North’s Plu- 
rch or others of the Tudor translations. 
\] this must be said in spite of James 
lation of Philostratus, 1912) that these 
would be ‘‘translations that are in them- 
selves real pieces of literature, a thing to 
be read for the pure joy of it, and not dull 
tanscripts of ideas that suggest in every 
line the existence of a finer original from 
which the average reader is shut out...” 
4nd it must be said likewise that the Greek 
ad Latin pages do not always contain “the 
vest critical texts of the original works’”’ 
libid., p. iii), The complaints about inade- 
yate notes (or no notes at all) from re- 
viewers of four decades would indicate one 
line of development. Accordingly it is to 
sehoped that with fewer and fewer new worlds 
et to conquer the editors and publishers 
ithe series will turn themselves more and 
mre toward the revision and outright re- 
lacement of many of the volumes which are 
aching or passing the two-score mark in 
ye, But this time the advantage will all be 
mthe side of the editors: they need not be 
aa hurry since the first editions at least 
ue stopgaps and all] the time that is needed 
‘a be taken in editing proper texts, pre- 
wting adequate notes. particularly for 
uthors not well annotated anywhere, and 
tuslating, we hope, for today and pos- 
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terity. The latter point, of course, is the 
most serious difficulty, since translations, 
by reason of changing knowledge and chang- 
ing linguistic fashions, must normally be 
classified among the ephemerae. In any 
event, to make it a clearly established 
policy to replace worn out parts of the se- 
ries would very considerably increase the 
respect and gratitude due to the founder and 
editors and publishers of this most ambitious 
undertaking of its kind in English. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Textkritik, By PAUL MAAS. 2d ed. Leip- 
zig: B. G. Teubner, 1950. Pp. 31. $0.55. 


THE FIRST EDITION of pp. 425 of this 
smali, paper-bound sketch appeared in 1927 
in the Gercke-Norden, Einleitung in die Al- 
tertumswissenschaft (Bd. 1, 3, Aufl.). 
The appended sketch, ‘‘Leitfehler und 
Stemmatische Typen,’’ appeared first in 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift 37 (1937) 289 sqq. 

The differences between the first and 
second editions of the first part seem to be 
extremely slight except in Section E, ‘‘Bei- 
spiele.’’ Here the author has made a number 
of insertions (marked by square brackets 
and the date ‘*1949’’) to incorporate glean- 
ings from publications since 1927. One 
similar insertion appears in the Anhang. 
The brief bibliography has been supple- 
mented by a few items (e.g. Pfeiffer’s Cal- 
limachus) among the significant editions of 
individual authors. 

The changes are obviously slight, but it 
is handy to have the two sections available 
in one compact and excellent little booklet. 


The People of Aristophanes: A Sociology of 
Old Attic Comedy. By VICTOR EHREN- 
BERG. 2d ed. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1951. Pp. xx, 418. $5.00. 


THE OLD FIRST EDITION (pp. xii, 320) 
has undergone rather substantial revision 
as well as numerous formal changes. Among 
the latter, a bibliographical list on p. xvi 
(twenty-five items, about one quarter of 
them new) was formerly on p. 266; the foot- 
notes, rather more numerous and more full 
(many are brief citations that were formerly 
enclosed within brackets in the text), appear 
now at the bottoms of pages, and all words 
in Greek letters have been removed from 
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320 THE 
the text. 
An examination of the new 
is much more inclusive than the old, sug- 
gests how the basis of the work has been 
broadened: whereas before there were only 
four passages cited from Euripides, now 
there are 450 or more; citations from in- 
scriptions have doubled; and Lysias is cited 
more often. At first glance, however, there 
seem to be subtractions as well, but this 
is an illusion for the index does not seem to 
cover passages cited in the footnotes. As a 
result, references to Pausanias, Plato, 
Pliny HN, Plutarch, and others (which ap- 
peared in brackets in the first edition), have 
vanished from the index although the cita- 
tions still occur, albeit in the footnotes. 

A casual examination of the text reveals, 
apart from stylistic changes, the introduc- 
tion of new evidence and the occasional 
modification or restatement of positions 
taken, in the light of (or in the face of) re- 
views of the first edition (see, e.g., pp. 114, 
145, 191, 277, 340). Basically, however, 
the organization of the book is the same and 
the chief conclusions are unchanged. 

Ehrenberg has amassed and categorized, 
largely from ‘‘incidental evidence,’’ but 
occasionally from ‘‘characters intentionally 
shaped by the poets’’ (p. 171), an astonish- 
ing wealth of detailed information about cer- 
tain aspects of life in fifth century Athens. 
It is good that this is a true second edition 
and not a fossilized reprint of the first. 


index, which 


The Greek Bucolic Poets. Translated by 
A. S. F. GOW. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. Pp. xxvii, 156. $3.75. 


THIS PRINTS Gow’s translation of the 
text he edited for the Oxford Classical Text 
series with the exception of the fragment 
from a papyrus which appears on p. 168 of 
the OCT edition and the Technopaegnia. 
The version of Theocritus, according to the 
author’s own word (p. vii), differs ‘‘only in 
minute details’’ from the translation in the 
great Cambridge Theocritus of 1950. One of 
these details is the omission of any trans- 
lation of the interpolated lines (e.g. ‘Theoc. 
Id. 24.86-87), lines which were translated 
in brackets in the 1950 edition. 

[he notes which appear at the bottoms of 
pages are extremely brief and not really any 


digest of the 1950 notes. They are rather 
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intended as aid for the Greekless reader, 
There is a brief introduction which covers 
the essential points in the history of Greek 
bucolic poetry and sketches what is knowg 
of the three poets translated. The Greekless 
reader is fortunate to get this by-product of 
the work of a most competent specialist, 


CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL 6 (1953). (Jan 
uary: 239-247) W. B. Stanford, ‘“Dante’s Con 
ception of Ulysses.’’ Some _post-Homerie 
legends make Ulysses set out on more wap. 
derings after his return to Ithaca. “But 
neither in Homer’s poems nor in the later 
legends does Ulysses ever appear asa 
voluntary wanderer or explorer.’’ In Dante, 
however, the situation is reversed, and 
“the centripetal voyager becomes the cem 
trifugal explorer.’’ Ulysses has now become 
like ‘‘the Athenians in the Acts of the 
Apostles, always eager either to hear or to 
tell some new thing;’’ he is too inquisi- 
tive and wants to know too much. “‘Dante 
knew of at least one instance of ... this 
craving to know for knowing’s sake, what 
ever the cost, in Homer’s Ulysses:’’ namely, 


Ulysses’ device for hearing the Sirens’ 
song. “What the Sirens offered was the 
fruit of the Tree of Knowledge.’’ Ulysses’ 


sin, then, for which he is paying the penalty 
in the /nferno, is the tasting of (listeningto) 
this. ‘Dante remembered St 
Augustine’s strictures on curiositas ... and 
would have been familiar with much of the 
substance, if not the actual words, of & 
Thomas Aquinas’ warnings’’ in the Summ, 
But Dante’s Ulysses ‘‘is even in his damam 
tion a figure of majestic nobility,’”’ and the 
portrait of him in the Divine Comedy may 
partly due to the similarity between what 
Ulysses here symbolizes and Dante’s eat 
lier ‘‘Faustian desire to pass beyond tt 
bounds of permitted knowledge,’’ his inter 
est in astronomy and cosmogony. ‘*He hinié 
at this in Purgatorio, XXXI, 42 ff., whenlt 
refers to his ‘‘listening to Sirens.’ ”’ 


probably 


LANGUAGE 28 (1952). — (July-Se ptember! 
299-338) Yakov Malkiel, ‘Studies in His 
pano-Latin homonymics: pessulus, pactis, 
pectus, despectus, fistula if 
Ibero-Romance.”’ 
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REVIEWS 


Tonarten und Stimmungen der antiken Mu- 
sik, By OTTO JOHANNES GOMBOSI, 
Kopenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1939. 
Pp. xvi, 148; 1 plate. 


VIRTUALLY the whole original edition of 
this book was lost in the war: it became 
available practically only with the issue in 
1950 of a photo-lithographic reprint. 

The theory and practice of scales and 
modality in ancient Greek music has been a 
matter of lively dispute among musicolo- 
gists for more than a century now, and will 
no doubt so continue barring the discovery 
of something to supplement the scant and 
contradictory evidence now available. One 
investigator after another of necessity re- 
peats this evidence, upon the shaky founda- 
tin of which he advances a new explana- 
tion of it; this is not, however, a wholly had 
situation, for even an unwarranted distortion 
may unconsciously light a great light for a 
more careful scholar. The most satisfactory 
account, conservative in dogma and as free 
of technical terminology as is consistent 
with competence, is that of Curt Sachs, 
culminating in The rise of music in the 
ancient world East and West (New York, 
1943), It hardly seems appropriate to sum- 
maize here Gombosi’s whole elaborate 
agument and the resulting theory, since 
Sachs’ review (Classical Weekly 33 (1940) 
267) has already done this admirably. Gom- 
bosi, like Sachs, belongs to the ‘‘new 
school’” which has revised entirely the 
concept of the function of tetrachords and 
harmonia i. 

An incidental feature, of interest beyond 
the technicalities of the rest of the book, 
is the generous listing (pp. 48-78), with 
wable references, of musicians and instru- 
ments as they appear in the granhic arts, 
chiefly vases and wall-paiatings. 


W. R. JONES 
The Ohio State University 


FROM NON-CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 


CATHOLIC HISTORICAL REVIEW 38 
(1953). — (January: 397-409) Martin R. P. 
McGuire, ‘‘Mediaeval Humanism.’’ Mediae- 
val humanism is but one phase of Christian 
humanism, which is ‘‘basically a theocen- 
tric view of man and his world of thought 
and action.’’ A fundamental pattern for 
mediaeval and later humanism was set by 
patristic humanism. The latter, represented 
by John Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome, 
Prudentius, Augustine, etc., was a golden 
age of literature in both East and West. 
Such authors “reveal an intimate acquain- 
ance with and a wide employment of pagan 
iterature and learning from the classical 
veriods of Greece and Room to their own 
-imes.’’ In fact, ‘‘many of the works of the 
great fathers of the Church are as dis- 
‘inguished for their style as for their con- 
-ent;’’ this is a point which we sometimes 
forget, though it was recognized ‘‘by Eras- 
mus and other eminent humanists of the 
Renaissance,”’ 

The main problem of how Christianity 
could “‘justify in theory its employment and 
assimilation of pagan literature and learn- 
ing ... received its classic solution in St. 
Jerome, St. Augustine, and St. Basil.’’ The 
Christian position is summed up in St. 
Augustine, De Doctrina Christiana 2. 40. 
60, which McGuire in turn sums up as fol- 
lows: “‘All that is considered good in pagan 
education, literature, philosophy, medicine, 
and other branches of learning, then, is to 
be traced ultimately to divine Providence. 
This good is to be separated from the false 
and to be appreciated by Christians as 
tightful possessors or heirs to the service 
of Christian truth.”’ 
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Harvard University announces the latest titles in 


CED 


go notable series is the only one 
which gives access to all that is im 
portant in Greek and Latin literature 
in convenient, beautifully-printed pocket 
volumes in which an up-to-date text 
and the best obtainable English transla- 
tion face each other, page by page. 
Valued by students for its impeccable 
scholarship, The Loeb Classical Library 
offers immediate access to the great 
classics for anyone who has a _ real 
regard for good letters and good learning. 
Write for a descriptive catalogue. New 
titles are added every year. 


2® SHADY HILL LATIN LESSONS 


By James P. McCarthy 


dynamic new approach to the study of Latin by beginners. 
The students discover form and syntax for themselves from 
graded exercises with directed questions,and thus develop a true 
feeling for the genius of the language. Pad of lesson materials, 
punched to fit loose-leaf binders. 
$3.75. 32 pages Teacher's Guide ilable to teach 
at no charge. 


ARISTOTLE 
METEOROLOGICA 
with an English transle- 
tion by H.D.P. Lee. 433 
pages. 2 maps. LCL #897. 


DIODORUS SICULUS 
LIBRARY OF HISTORY 
Vol. Vi 
Books XV. 20-XVI. 65 
with an English transla- 
tion by Charles L. 
Sherman, 431 pages. 2 
folded maps. LCL #$89. 


LIVY 
ROMAN HISTORY 
Vol. XII 
Books XLIII-XLV, trans- 
lated by Arthur C. Schle~ 


singer. 425 pages. 6 
folded maps. LCL #896. 


$3.00 each 
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